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ON SUBJECTS 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine's 
mouth *‘A,"’ and is picked up by the 
compressor “‘B,"’ which squeezes it 
into the combustion chamber. *‘C.”’ 
Here the-air and fuel burn, increasing 
the temperature of the air and gases, 
which, in sweeping through turbine 
“D,”’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine drives the compressor, 
which is fixed to the same shaft. 
That’s how, after starting by an elec- 
tric motor, the compressor gets its 
power. After leaving the turbine, the 
hot air and gases escape at high 
speed through nozzle “‘E,’’ giving 
the reactive thrust that drives the 
plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is 
the same kind of force that pushes a 
canoe away when you jump to the 
dock . . . that makes a deflating toy 
balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers. . . that spins a rotary 
lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 
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developed as the reaction to the high- 
velocity discharge through the en- 
gine’s nozzle. It's the practical 
application of Newton's third law 
of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was 
Bell's P59 Airacomet, now in pro- 
duction as a trainer. The fastest plane 
in the world is the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, a fighter by Lockheed. 


JET PROPULSION 


General Electric jets power these 
planes and the P80's engines are the 
most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak perform- 


ance without propeller, radiator, 
oil-cooling system, supercharger, and 
complex controls. A ground crew 
can replace a jet engine in a Shoot- 
ing Star in fifteen minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively com- 
fortable even in the substratosphere 
because the jet engine can pressurize 
his cabin. His plane is extremely 
maneuverable and can climb at great 
speed. He experiences no new flight 
problems. In fact, any competent 
pilot can fly a jet plane. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. Genera! Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-gir! 
Orchestra," Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today’’ news, Monday through Fridey 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—*‘The G-E House Party,” 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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ON 


ls back-to-school time again for 
some thirty millions of boys and girls 
in America. It’s back-to-school time 
again for about one million teachers. 
But what’s most important of all, it’s 
back-to-school time for you and your 
thirty children. 

What are your plans? Are you 
and your thirty children going to 
get off to a good start? Much de- 
pends upon you! How relaxed and 
rested are you? How ready are you 
to meet those energetic, curious, alive, 
enthusiastic youngsters who will en- 
ter your classroom this fall? 

Preliminary Planning 

Your emotional set-up is men- 
tioned first because it is a tremen- 
dously important factor in getting 
off to a good start. An individual 
possessing healthy emotions is sym- 
pathetic when Alice accidentally 
spills a can of paint on the newly 
waxed floor. Such a person laughs 
heartily with John as he relates his 
amusing experience of trying to 
learn to ride a horse. She pains- 
takingly and gently cleans the dirt 
from Mary’s skinned knee, and 
eases the child’s anxiety by casu- 
ally remarking, “I know it hurts 
now, Mary, but in five minutes 
you'll be as good as new again.” 

The whole emotional climate of 
your classroom gets established early 
in the school year by just such sim- 
ple incidents as these. Much has 
already been said and written about 
readiness for reading. Up to now 
too little has been said or written 
about readiness for learning. There 
is urgent need for relaxed teachers 
who can enter the classroom this 
fall and set up informal, friendly 
relationships so essential to readi- 
ness for learning. 

Has your preliminary planning 





This is the first of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Mrs. Beatrice Davis Hurley, 
author of this article, is an el 
school teacher in Bronxville, New York. 
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included any observation, reflection, 
and study of children? How much 
do you know about the way children 
grow? Suppose you are to teach 
nine-year-olds this year. What are 
children who are nine concerned 
about? How easily do they fatigue? 
What important physical changes 
are occurring at nine? Why do 
nine-year-olds join clubs and seek 
greater ‘emancipation from _ their 
mothers ? 

Taking time to become informed 
as to the physical, emotional, and 
social characteristics of your age 
group will pay high dividends. You 
will view your curriculum as a series 
of meaningful experiences which are 
right for children of this age. You 
will endeavor to provide those ex- 
periences which are more genuinely 
suited to your children. You will 
expect achievements which it is pos- 
sible for children at this age level 
to attain. 

You will do some preliminary 
planning in the library. You will 
be anxious to know what books your 
children might enjoy reading. Your 
own observation and knowledge of 
children’s tastes in books will guide 
you. The librarian can put you in 
the way of old favorites of nine-year- 
olds, and also point out new books 
which will likely “catch fire” and be- 
come epidemic. She may mention 
Mary Poppins and Freddy the De- 
tective as sure-fire books to have 
on hand that first week. She may 
enlist your co-operation and ask you 
to try reading The Lavendar Cat to 
your nine-year-olds, and to share 
their reaction with her. She may in- 
vite you to examine some new social 
studies materials on the South Pacific, 
or Russia, or Mexico. You will come 
away from the library feeling more 
eager to get into action with children 
and books. 

The first day of school arrives. 
There they are! Rosy-cheeked, tan- 
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ned, healthy specimens! They have 
been active all summer. Things have 
happened — exciting things, sad 
things, funny things. That first day 
should be, like “old home week.” 
Think of it—thirty old friends are 
together again at school! What an 
opportunity to share! What a chance 
to show! What a moment to tell! 

You encourage the twins to bring 
the stones and shells they have col- 
lected at the beach. You ask John 
to plan an exhibit of his collection 
of old bones. You invite Mary to 
show the trophies her Dad has sent 
her from the Pacific. And Sally has 
to have her turn about her new baby 
brother. You've got callouses and 
nice tomatoes to show for your hard 
work in the garden. And Alex has 
lost his front tooth as a result of a 
baseball accident. 


Planning with Children 


So it goes! You listen and tell 
and share. Finally you get around 
to asking, “What exciting things do 
you hope we can do together this 
year?” Slowly at first, but with in- 
creasing confidence, come remarks 
like these : 

Let’s have plays. . . . Let's go on 
trips. . . . Let’s read lots of good 
books. . . . Let’s follow where our 
dads are on the world map. . . . Let’s 
make things—boats, docks, airplanes, 
doll beds. 

All of these are good suggestions. 
All of them are active suggestions. 
Let’s go—make—run—tead. 

“Of course they are,” you reflect, 
“and that’s what I should expect 
from my greater knowledge of nine- 
year-olds.” 

You do not press for further plans 
this first week. As others come, 
you add them to the list on the bulle- 
tin board. Later on you fill in gaps 
and round out these first plans. 

Perhaps you haven’t set your room 
up too carefully and minutely in ad- 
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vance. Children like to help plan 
where and how things should be kept. 
Where shall the crayons, the scissors, 
the drawing paper be kept? What 
suggestions are-forthcoming about the 
most convenient spot for the library 
table? Who would enjoy helping to 
choose the first assignment of library 
books for the room? What recom- 
mendations are there about using 
paints and clay? 

Right from the first you emphasize 
the co-operative aspects of living to- 
gether. Children recognize the sin- 
cerity of your requests for co-opera- 
tion. They become active partici- 
pants in the setting up of the room 
in which they are to live. From that 
point on it is their room too, and 
part of the responsibility for keeping 
it functioning well is assumed by 
them. 

About now you pull out Fenner’s 
Time to Laugh and say, “Let’s have 
a story.” They gather round and 
you share with them the fun of “The 
Laughing Prince” or some other 
humorous story. 


Home and School 


Before you know it the first day 
has passed. They’ve gone home, and 
you say to yourself, “What do you 
suppose those thirty will answer when 
their mothers ask “How’s school?” 

What they do say is important, for 
parents also have membership in this 
co-operative venture of education. 

“School’s swell,” says Jim. 

“She’s going to be O.K.,” answers 
Pete. 

Mary says, “I’m going to like 
school because our teacher knows 
good stories to read to us.” 

Through these positive, construc- 
tive, first impressions which children 
take home you make your first con- 
tacts with parents. If Johnny likes 
school, his mother concludes it must 
be good. 

“Guess I'll go and meet the teach- 
er,” she remarks. 

As parents come you are as cor- 
dial as they had thought you would 
be. “Johnny was right,” says a 
mother to herself. Of course you 
visit a while about Johnny. You 
say, “Tell me about things Johnny 
likes best to do at home. Tell me 
about how he helps you.” If he 
wears glasses, you ask casually about 
the nature of his trouble. During 
that first conference you listen and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In the San Francisco 
Charter 


T HE United Nations Conference 
recently completed at San Francisco 
might be regarded as the “first day 
of school” in planning for peace. 

Working together day by day for 
over two months, the delegates from 
fifty peace-loving nations were able to 
learn some of each other's similarities 
and differences. They were able to 
come to agreements over their dif- 
ferences, and to work out a charter 
which is the blue print of future in- 
ternational co-operation. 

The provisions for “educational 
co-operation” which have been in- 
cluded in the San Francisco Charter 
on Interntaional Organization are of 
special interest to members of the 
teaching profession. For the first 
time in the history of international 
documents, this charter gives teachers 
a real opportunity to take active part 
in promoting the peace of the world. 


Education Now Included 


The San Francisco meetings were 
based on proposals made last fall by 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China at the Dumbarton 
Oaks meetings in Washington, D. C. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
made no provisions for educational 
co-operation among nations. 

Now, however, reference to edu- 
cation has been made in parts of the 
San Francisco Charter dealing with 
powers of the General Assembly, 
economic and social co-operation, and 
the trusteeship of dependent areas. 


General Assembly 
The organization’s General As- 
sembly composed of all United Na- 
tions is authorized, among other 
things, to initiate studies and make 
recommendations for : 


Promoting international co-operation 
in the economic, social, cultural, educa- 
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tional and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights: and basic 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion. 


Economic and Social Council 


The purpose of the organization’s 
Economic and Social Council is to 
create conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful re 
lations among nations. This counci 
will be composed of eighteen mem- 
bers of the United Nations, elected 
by the General Assembly. 

Provisions for economic and social 
co-operation in the charter direct th: 
United Nations to promote: 

Solutions of international economic, so- 
cial, health and related problems, and in- 


ternational cultural and educational co- 
operation. 


Trusteeship System 


Nothing was officially decided at 
the Dumbarton Oaks meetings on 
the treatment of non-self-govern- 
ing areas. When, at San Francisco, 
the United States Delegation drafted 
an international trusteeship system, 
education was not mentioned. Now, 
the importance of education in rais- 
ing the status of dependent peoples 
is recognized in this basic objective 
of the Charter’s trusteeship system: 

To promote the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the 
trust territories. 

A natural question is: “How, with 
no mention of education made in the 
original plans, were provisions for 
education made in the completed 
San Francisco Charter?” 

The answer is many things. 


Consultants Invited 


A few weeks before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, the State Depart- 
ment asked forty-two organizations, 
representing a large cross-section of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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As Governor Green Signed Bills Adding About Nine Million Dollars to State School Fund 


In the picture are: seated, Rep. W. D. 
Westbrook, House spokesman for bills, left, 
and Governor Green. 

Standing, left to right: Senator R. W. 
Lyons, chairman Senate Education Com- 
mittee; Rep. Lottie Holman O'Neill, chair- 
man House Education Committee; Senator 
R. G. Crisenberry; Earl Smith, president 


‘choo! Bi 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Wait Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly of the Illinois Legislature enacted 
much constructive legislation for the 
public schools, and for their teachers 
and pupils. In spite of many compli- 
cating factors and circumstances, the 
legislators and Governor Dwight H. 
Green placed on the statute books 
school legislation perhaps exceeding 
in significance and extent that of any 
previous session. To the Governor 
and legislators the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the profession should be 
extended. Credit should go also to 
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of the Illinois Agricultural Association; 
Robert Cole, executive director of the IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards; Lester 
R. Grimm, Research Director I.E.A.; 
Claude E. Vick, Public Relations Director 
1.E.A.; Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary I.E.A.; E. H. Stullken, president 
I.E.A.; Rep. W. O. Edwards, member of 


Is Enacted 


Budgetary Commission; W. R. McIntosh, 
president-elect of I.E.A.; Sen. Frank Ryan, 
acting chairman of the Budgetary Com- 
mission; J. Lester Buford, I.E.A. Legis- 
lative Committee; Rep. Calistus A. Bruer, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and Senator T. MacDowning, 
chairman Senate Appropriations Committee 


Many measures sponsored: by I. E. A. 
get Governor’s and legislators’ approval 


the state organizations and leaders 

who supported the program. Legisla- 

tive achievements are outlined below. 
Pupils 

The youth of the State were pro- 
tected and assisted by the passage of 
the following bills: 

H. B. 223, by Lottie Holman O’Neill, 
makes it the duty of the state’s attorney to 
prosecute violations of the Child Labor 
Act on- complaints filed by truant officers 
or other school officials. 


This provision is written into H. B. 508, 
by O’Grady and D. Hunter, the new Child 
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Labor Law, which (effective six months 
after the end of the present war) pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age (now fourteen) during 
school hours and prohibits their employ- 
ment at any time in certain hazardous 
occupations. : 

H. B. 267, by Lottie Holman O'Neill 
and Knauf, increases from $15 to $20 per 
pupil per year the maximum amount by 
which the State will reimburse the school 
district -for the costs of pupil transporta- 
tion. 

H. B. 139, by Skyles, provides that no 
pupil shall be excluded from nor segregated 

(Continued no page 20) 
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School District 
Reorganization 


GENERAL POLICIES 


What are the general policies’ of 
our State Legislature in regard to re- 
organization of school districts? An 
examination of the State laws passed 
during recent years, especially those 
enacted by the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly, reveals tendencies toward 
the following : 

1. PERMISSIVE REORGANIZATION.—Avoid- 
ance of forced or compulsory reorganiza- 
tion and passage of permissive laws that 
leave nearly all changes to local initiative 
and referendum, on a small area basis. 

2. Controts IN PLANNING.—Some pro- 
vision for guidance, controls, or limita- 
tions which foster intelligent planning in 
reorganization. 

3. Stare Arm—An increase in the 
amount of state aid (especially true of 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly). 

4. Untr Districrs.—Preservation of the 
unit (twelve-grade) district, mainly by 
granting it taxing power (without referen- 
dum) .comparable to that of areas under 
“dual” district organization. 

5. EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL SySTEM.— 
Inclusion of kindergarten and junior col- 
lege* in common school system. 


EVALUATION OF LEGISLATION 


Let us evaluate briefly the legisla- 
tion affecting school-district reor- 
ganization enacted by the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly in relation 
to each of the five policies just men- 
tioned. 


Permissive Reorganization 


H. B. 406 provides for a county 
school survey committee in each 
county if the school-board members 
of the county vote to create such a 
committee. This law is similar to the 
one passed by the General Assembly 
in 1941 under which only seventeen 
counties voted to make a survey. 
Seaste Inte in June and’ diel in committee ts 
the House. See discussion on page 29, under the 


subheading “Extending the ‘Common School’ 
System.” 
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One important difference is that 
the new law provides that any pro- 
posed reorganization recommended 
by the committee must be voted for 
or against at an election called by the 
county superintendent. The law thus 
compels an election to be held, but 
actual reorganization is on a permis- 
sive basis. 

A State Advisory Commission to 
be appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is a new fea- 
ture also. This commission of nine 
members will advise county survey 
committees in their work and review 
their tentative reports and suggest 
revisions. 

That the former law produced 
very little reorganization was due 
first to the fact that only seventeen 
counties established a survey com- 
mittee. Furthermore, the matter of 
bringing to a vote a proposed re- 
organization was left entirely to the 
initiative of the people in the local 
areas involved. There is reason to 
hope that more counties will partici- 
pate in this second effort and that 
the required elections will result in 
many desirably reorganized districts. 
Planning on a county-wide basis will 
take account of the welfare of all 
groups rather than the selfish inter- 
ests of a small local area group only. 

Earlier legislation has created few 
controls which guarantee or even en- 
courage intelligent planning in re- 
organization. As a result we have far 
too many small common-school dis- 
tricts, far too many small high-school 
districts and far too few unit (twelve- 
grade) districts. Also, we have many 
“gerrymandered” and many “protec- 
tive” high-school districts which do 
not coincide with community boun- 
dary lines. 
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Controls in Planning 


The Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly (1941) passed a law requiring the 
territory proposed for a community 
or township high school to have “a 
population of not fewer than 1500 
persons and an equalized assessed 
valuation of not less than $1,000,000.” 
This is an example of legislation 
intended ‘to prevent the formation oi 
small high-school districts which 
could not support an adequate sec- 
ondary school program. 

Nothing further along this line has 
been done by specific legislation. 
There is at present no direct legal re- 
striction to prohibit any common- 
school district, however small, from 
adding one, two, three, or four years 
of high school to its eight elementary 
grades. 

The County School Survey Law is 
the outstanding accomplishment of 
the Legislature in recent years toward 
providing intelligent planning in dis- 
trict reorganization. If the people in 
the various counties do not utilize this 
program for facilitating reorganiza- 
tion, they can hardly expect anything 
but rather drastic enactments by the 
Legislature in the future. 

Another law sets up a statewide 
commission to study school finance. 
H. B. 665 appropriates $25,000 for an 
Educational Commission of fifteen, 
five to be appointed by the Governor, 
five Senators by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and five House members by 
the Speaker. 

S. B. 303 allots to school districts 
$625,000 out of a total of $4,850,000 
appropriated for planning postwar 
projects, to defray one-half the cost 
of preparing plans and specifications. 

These (H. B. 665 and S. B. 303) 
are worthwhile activities. They may 
or may not promote desirable reor- 
ganization of school districts. 


State Aid 


Illinois ranks very low among the 
states in the percent of the costs of 
its public schools paid from the State 
Treasury. Beginning with the Sixty- 
first General Assembly each session 
of the Legislature has increased the 
amount of state aid. The Sixty-fourth 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY” CHARTS 
GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts are ideal for keeping your science 


teaching constantly abreast of the times. 


They illustrate and describe the theory and operation of 


familiar electrical appliances—in simple, easy-to-understand 


terms. They are interesting, factual, scientifically accurate— 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts who know 
their subject and who understand your teaching problems. 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts are printed on heavy 


paper, in two colors, without advertising signature. 


Order your complete set of 9 charts, today. 


Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog 
Westinghouse School Service offers 
many other types of free and low- 
cost educational material — includ- 
ing “Little Science Series” booklets, 
Science Wall Charts, sound movies 
and slide films. Mail coupon for free 
“Teaching Aids” catalog...and con- 
sult it when ordering school mate- 
rials for the current school year. 


Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED Mahone then. throne Goma tt, eb one Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 


Es 





COMPLETE SET—9 CHARTS —$1. 00 





por ee oben rn P lease make check pay’ able to 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I am enclosing $ to cover the cost of se 

9 “Everyday Electricity” Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send free “Teaching 
Aids”’ catalog ( ) 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F.. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dass DAVE: 


I had a most interesting and profit- 
able experience this summer. Like 
many others I went to school, even 
though in my case it was for a period 
of two weeks only. 

The National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, with the assistance of the Kel- 
logg Foundation and the University 
of Chicago, sponsored a unique and 
valuable Editorial Workshop at the 
university. 

Thirty-four editors of state teacher 
association magazines, representing 
thirty-two states, and ten instructors 
participated in the venture. The 
workshop had a dual purpose: first, 
to find ways and means of improving 
the services of state teacher maga- 
zines to rural education and to the 
improvement of rural-urban relation- 
ships, and second, to outline a rural 
editorial service under competent 
national direction to continue for a 
period of three years. 

Seldom has so expert a staff con- 
centrated its attention and assistance 
upon such small numbers, and seldom 
have “students” demanded and se- 
cured so much from their instructors. 
I must confess that my energy and 
concentration were challenged. 


Problems of Rural Life 


We started out by acknowledging 
that rural education is one of the 
areas of service most neglected by 
magazines. We decided that there 
was great need to encourage the study 
and understanding of such funda- 
mental problems of rural life as 
health, migration, land usage and 
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other economic problems, social imsti- 
tutions, community organization and 
leadership, family life, citizenship, and 
education. 

We considered in detail the effects 
of modern technological developments 
in farming, and concluded that in- 
vestments in rural people for educa- 
tion, health services, cultural develop- 
ment, etc., would be the chief means 
of adjusting the unbalanced rural- 
urban economy. 

We considered the chief form of 
rural capital—land. We discussed its 
conservation and -more efficient use, 
the necessity for land-use planning, 
for reduction of instability in farm 
and farm-product prices, for larger 
farms and for smaller numbers of 
people, and similar problems. 

We had to recognize the facts that 
rural people are becoming more ur- 
banized, that the birth rate of the 
rural population, while still higher 
than that of the urban population, is 
decreasing at a more rapid rate. We 
considered rural community planning 
and the part that rural schools and 
teachers should play in that effort. 

The problems of rural health chal- 
lenged our thinking and discussions. 
The facts disturbed us greatly, Dave. 
Why, for example, should one-third 
more mothers die during childbirth 
in rural areas than in urban areas? 
Why should the mortality of babies 
in rural areas be one-fourth higher? 

Why did the army records show 
51 percent of rejections in rural areas 
due to educational and physical short- 
comings as compared with 43 percent 
in urban areas? Why are chronic ail- 
ments most prevalent and least at- 
tended in rural areas? The lack of 
doctors, dentists, health services, hos- 
pitals, etc. was cited as a basic rea- 
son. Unfortunately rural areas most 
needing such services are the least 
able to provide and secure them. 
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These and many other things 
caused us to consider the place of the 
school, the school teacher, and teach- 
er organizations in relation to the 
solution of rural problems. Dave, it 
became evident that unless all of us 
attend to these problems, all of us will 
presently pay a terrific price for our 
neglect ! 

We discussed the rural teacher— 
her training, her salary, her living 
conditions, her working conditions, 
her social opportunities, her recrea- 
tion, etc. We concluded that her sal- 
ary must be higher than that of the 
urban teacher, and that better living 
quarters must be provided even if that 
requires the building of teacherages. 

We decided also that the rural 
teacher must have a longer-term con- 
tract than is the usual practice, ex- 
emption from janitorial duties, and 
freedom from too exacting local social 
controls. We concluded also that the 
rural teacher must be provided with 
ample and modern teaching tools, 
and that the building in which she 
works must be adequately appointed 
and equipped, clean and attractive. 

We found that the in-service train- 
ing and supervision of the rural 
teacher, and the provision of special 
assistance in the fields of music, art, 
and health education are essential to 
an improved type of rural educatien. 
We approved the broadened educa- 
tion of rural teachers with emphasis 
upon sociological, and particularly 
community aspects. 

Indeed, Dave, we would place the 
rural teacher at the top of our pro- 
fessional ladder in preparation, salary 
returns, and school and community 
services. We believe that each rural 
school must be the best rural school 
that can be provided. 

Of course these considerations 
raised questions of school finance and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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How the L & N aids 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Since 1850, the L&N has recognized and worked for de- 
velopment of the South’s resources. 

An investment of half a billion dollars during 95 years, and 
a tremendous service organization partially reflect the 
“Old Reliable’s” faith and accomplishment. 

In 1944, 34,200 employees were paid $85,000,000 in 
wages and salaries, and this golden stream energized com- 
merce, agriculture, and social progress. 

$63,600,000 was its contribution to National, State, and 
Local Government — to schools and other forms of public 
activities. More than $33,000,000 went for its own pur- 
chases, thus stimulating industry, manufacturing, and 
trade of every nature. 

And — “Believe it or Not”—it hauls a ton of average 
freight — sand to silk — for less than One Cent per mile, 
and passengers at an average rate of 1.84 Cents per mile. 
It desires to serve satisfactorily and to deserve public 
patronage and confiderice. 


ee am 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Care will prevent nine out of every ten forest fires. 
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1 BUY WAR BONDS 
== FOR VICTORY 


Editors of State Education Association Journals and Staff Mem bers at University of Chicago Conference 


LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 12) 
school-district reorganization. It was 
evident that rural school-district or- 
ganization has not kept pace with 
the rapid change in rural technology. 
Rural Education 

Dr. Floyd Reeves reminded us that 
while five million farm persons have 
moved to the city and one and one- 
half millions entered military services, 
during the war years farm produc- 
tion has increased one-third. He pre- 
dicted that within ten years only 
one-half of farm youth could find 
work on the farms. 

Prof. Reeves told us that rural edu- 
cation should be improved so as first, 
to provide education for all; second, 
provide longer terms; third, provide 
better teaching; fourth, provide bet- 
ter administration and supervision; 
fifth, provide larger district units and 
more state and Federal aid, and sixth, 
better buildings and equipment. 

Dr. Reeves suggested that the ad- 
ministrative district should be large 
enough to maintain a satisfactory 
twelve- or fourteen-grade program 
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built on community lines. He advo- 
cated the “survey” approach to the 
solving of reorganization problems. 
I was pleased to see that in general 
our Illinois survey plan follows his 
suggested procedures quite closely. 

We spent a great deal of time eval- 
uating our own magazines. Dr. Dale 
gave us practical standards by which 
to judge written materials, many of 
which can be profitably observed by 
all teachers. 


Evaluation of Journals 


For example, do our writings meet 
the tests of (1) readability, (2) in- 
teresting information, (3) inspira- 
tion, and (4) “tellability’? Do we 
come to the point quickly? Do we 
avoid unnecessarily fine distinctions? 
Do we make the logic clear and un- 
mistakable? Do we support our gen- 
eralizations by facts? Do we break 
up an article into natural component 
parts? Do we use short paragraphs 
and sentences? Do we keep technical 
terms at a minimum? Do we sum- 
marize at appropriate points? Do we 
personalize our material ? 
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Even as I write this letter to you, 
Dave, I recognize my own limitations. 

You will be interested in knowing 
how we plan to expedite our pro- 
posed Editorial Service. First, we 
seek a vigorous editorial policy in 
behalf of the purposes outlined. Sec- 
ond, we would use specially prepared 
articles. Third, we would stimulate 
local use of the articles by teachers, 
teacher organizations, and other 
agencies for the benefit of the school 
and its community. Fourth, we 
would have additional editorial work- 
shops in the future. Fifth, we would 
use existing research, and stimulate 
desired research in the field of teacher 
magazine services to rural life and 
education and urban-rural relations. 

With the help of the Kellogg 
Foundation we hope to secure trained 
personnel for the national program 
we endorse, and we hope that even- 
tually our magazines, with supple- 
mentary services, may awaken the 
Nation to the necessity of improved 
rural life and education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 
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20,000 “feachenrs... 


-pancy woTOR ous 
gare. 


.-have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


This has proven one of the most attractive school wall 
displays recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. This 
display can be tacked to the wall full width, or cut 
apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger 
travel through the ages—its ancient beginning—its 
place in American life today—its part in World War II- 
—and its post-war development. 


GREYHOUND 
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We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays 
and lesson topics on hand. Get yours now and add a 
bright and interesting note to your classroom for the 
fall term. Please enclose a dime with the attached 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your cop 


°' 
“Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a ‘dime 
wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 





Address 








. Number of 
Number Teaching Number Number 
Vig : Enrolled Positions Enrolled of 
ft +. e Division and Counties 1943-44 1942-43 1944-'45 Delegates 


June 30, 1945 14. SourH Centrat.._ 3,051 3,055 Ss 3,154 36 
nea ol OO ones ee a ae 62 89 
en tN me Bomber Banger S ‘ Keeaebnieeieass 152 151 160 
Division and Counties 1943-44 1942.43 1944-45 Delrgutes ie ag : : sare a oe 
BLACKHAWK....______. 1,375 1,262 1,397 18 Macoupin.............—s-« 398 393 384 
I Ae EE 373 432 Meer - 114 116 116 
OT eae - 2 198 221 Montgomery. 315 313 331 
gS Se 691 744 Morgan LER 260 349 


. Canvas CCé#d;Z221 Sangamon____ 724 734 774 
“Sa 196 193 Scott________ 69 91 64 
Livingston... —S- 426 402 459 15. SouTHEASTERN. 1,283 1,376 1,249 

228 285 282 SET oe Ee 168 195 160 
eee ea . 779 621 787 Comntard oo 199 208 196 


? 
3. Caicaco (city only) 4,992 12,957 4,285 ae on aa er “Tee 








. DuPace Vauizy....._.__ 775 686 789 Richland. 157 ~ 156 
DuPage Nasal 775 686 789 Wabash_____.___ 116 96 113 


*. East Centrat 2,516 2,424 2,612 Wayne___ 161 148 
Champaign 655 614 637 White 202 194 
RES 190 191 16. SourHERN — 2,656 
Iroquois__.___. : 368 359 400 Alexander 159 
Kankakee 376 354 403 Franklin ; 416 


: 205 190 191 Gallatin ; 54 
Vermilion ene : 718 717 790 Hamilton ; 111 


. Eastern. _...... 2,057 2,014 ~—s- 2,086 — wv 67 
SS SSAC 195 200 ee son ..... hiss 405 
Coles my ea 388 fe nson : ~ 
Cumberland. ex 119 121 124 — — = 
|) 194 191 216 oo RE e 
Edgar. 255 253 252 ee ~ SeaaR A. 
Effingham 179 172 172 Se P-pacmsnasiasaees cd 
Fayette Len 199 242 201 oe line_ 2 
Jasper : 123 141 130 won, - _—— 160 
Moultrie 139 136 129 illiamson_____. 391 
Shelby sick 280 272 274 17. SOUTHWESTERN 3,412 


SSeS: 75 
. Ittrnots VALLEY.. 1574 1,445 1,610 Calhoun. fe 37 


Bureau 388 351 382 Clinton __ ; 88 
Grundy 182 176 183 Greene... 103 
LaSalle 798 737 824 Jefferson 233 
Marshall 131 115 154 Jersey . : 108 
TRS 66 67 Madison _ 1,003 


3. Lake Soong... C«4,713- «24,652 «4,743 Marion ____ 316 
Cook (outside Chicago). 3,900 3,829 3,927 Monroe 99 
Lake inhi 813 823 816 nage = 

»t. . 

. MIssIsstppI VALLEY 1,115 1,129 1,107 Washington 129 
Adams 427 409 416 i. Ww 2 ‘dee 
Hancock 301 311 305 . ’ 
Pike. 270 «285 ~—Sts«i263 Fulton 330 


: Henderson 112 
? 
Schuyler : 117 124 123 ioe 


. NORTHEASTERN 1,980 1,863 1,962 McDonough 350 
Kane 856 778 867 Stark 110 
Kendall : 3 103 116 Warren 234 248 
McHenry. 325 305 SIS 19. Our or Stare .. 34 18 
Will "To 683 677 a 20. STATE OFFICE 228 355 


. NORTHWESTERN. 1,677 1,575 1,667 
Boone std om 158 142 151 39,923 46,810 39,956 


Carroll ; 214 192 210 
Jo Daviess 196 177 197 


Stephenson 3173025320 Apportionment, of Delegates 


Winnebago . 792 762 789 

| ieee) 1831 1,736 1,900 : . By constitutional amendment, the numbers of delegates 
Mason ____ 170 177 173 to the annual meeting assigned to the respective Divisions 
Peoria. 931 823 989 is determined by the numbers of members enrolled in the 
Tazewell 521 535 522 state association. from the Divisions as per June 30 of 
Weodterd ' saad al 216 each year. The delegation is based upon the assignment 

- Rock River 1,430 1,309 1,432 of one delegate for each one hundred members. or major 
= a oo - fraction thereof enrolled in the several Divisions. In addi- 
Ogle 310 301 316 tion, the three governing committee chairmen and the 
Whiteside cc ae 380 president-elect from each Division serve as delegates. 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 


New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and direct 
children in the early grades in effective uses of number. They sup- 


ply drill that is the basis for later successful work in arithmetic— 





drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. Large, simple 
drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus and “slide rule,” 
MY SECOND ; ‘ 
rovide concreteness of imagery. The books employ an essential 
NUMBER BOOK 4 <i a? 
minimum vocabulary carefully determined to eliminate language 
Br ae difficulties. They make definite provision for organized, sequential 


learning of arithmetic and promote discovery and resourcefulness 


By Joun R. Crark, Artuur S. Otis = problem solving. 


and Caro.tine Hatton CLark 


y © . 7 S 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 World Book Company Represented by pig tiny hn 











There’s NO DRUDGERY in teaching with 
LIVING ARITHMETIC 


Here is a series to make your pupils genuinely interested in arithmetic. 


B ll Promotes understanding of the subject. Gives clear-cut explanations 
uswe with thorough practice drills. Provides for varying abilities. Offers lively 
format and many attractive illustrations. Links problems with every- 


Brownell day living. 


LIVING ARITHMETIC has a separate text for each grade, 3 through 8. 
Joh nN Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals are available. The JOLLY NUM- 


BERS series introduces arithmetic in grades 1 and 2. Write for more 
information on the easy-to-teach Buswell-Brownell-John books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Raising the Minute Man Flag 


School Savings Program 


The U. S. Treasury is asking the country’s schools 
to continue their Savings Program at least through the 
spring of 1946. 

“School aid is particularly crucial in the months 
ahead,” says Daniel Melcher, director of the Education 
Section of the War Finance Division, “if we are to edu- 
cate the public on the menace of postwar inflation and 
the necessity for continued war financing during recon- 
version.” 

Two big objectives of the School Savings Program are: 

1. Completion of a campaign to finance one or more $3,000 
hospital units through school savings before Christmas vacation. 

2. Qualification by October 12 for the Treasury’s School Flag, 
showing that at least 90 percent of the students are saving regu- 
larly. A special “We Finished the Job” citation and insignia for 
school flags will be presented to schools which maintain their 
90 percent participation record during the winter and spring. 


A Chance to Make Educational History 


Prior to December 15, 1945 school-board members of 
the 102 Illinois counties will have reached a decision as 
to how many counties are to elect school survey commit- 
tees to plan school district reorganization. Four years ago, 
under the 1941 County School Survey Law, only a sixth 
of the counties elected survey committees. Funds appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the work were so meagre 
as to discourage wide acceptance of the opportunity for 
local study and decision. Shortly after their election the 
survey committees found themselves facing the abnormal 
conditions of wartime. 

The only provision for leadership at the State level was 
to the effect that the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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should prepare a manual setting forth principles of pro- 
cedure and that he should assist the committees to the 
extent that he had “available personnel and facilities.” 

Furthermore, theré was too little time after enactment 
and before the school board members in each county voted 
on the proposal to develop professional and public under- 
standing of the effort, with the result that school-board 
members were not prepared to vote for the creation of a 
survey committee, and in those counties where the survey 
effort was undertaken it was too narrowly interpreted as 
applying to the rural elementary schools only. 

The situation is very different in 1945. We are looking 
forward to peace—not war. The public mood is one of 
looking for better ways of doing the things that make 
life more worth while. The acceptance of the need for 
school reorganization is widespread among both rural 
and urban sections of the population. 

The State has appropriated more than four and one- 
half times as much for the effort as it did in 1941. More 
time is allowed in the Act before the school boards must 
vote on the question of whether or not to have a county 
school survey committee. More time is allowed for the 
entire effort. 

There is a State Advisory Commission on School Re- 
organization, of which the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is ex officio secretary. Some funds are appro- 
priated to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
expenses incurred by his office and by the Commission, 
and the -$92,500 appropriated for expenses of the county 
superintendents and the county survey committees is to 
be allocated by him, within stipulated limits, with the 
advise of the State Advisory Board. 

The State Advisory Board reviews the tentative re- 
ports of the county survey committees. This board of nine 
members, appointed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is to be representative of varied sections and 
interests of the State. In its handing back recommenda- 
tions to the county survey committees there is introduced 
a state-wide viewpoint which should militate against too 
narrow localism in planning reorganization. 

By the time the county school survey committees ter- 
minate, the county superintendents will, according to the 
requirements of the law, have called elections on the 
recommended district changes. The 1941 law had no 
such requirement; after the final reports of the commit- 
tees were filed, any action toward carrying out their 
recommendations for reorganization was left entirely to 
local initiative. 

There are thus many reasons to hope for greatly in- 
creased progress toward reorganization of Illinois school 
districts under the present County School Survey Act. 
The point should not be lost sight of, however, that 
decisive action is to be taken in a few weeks, when the 
school-board members of the various counties decide 
whether or not survey committees are to be created in 
the respective counties. 

All LE.A. members can help to advance desirable 
school district reorganization if they will inform them- 
selves regarding procedures set up in the act and dis- 
cuss with school-board members and others in their com- 
munities the need for reorganization, the educational 
advantages that will result from it, and the democratic 
method of procedure with retention of local autonomy 
provided in the County School Survey Act of 1945. 
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~ Can Small Districts Pay $1200 


A good deal of concern has been expressed editorially 
for the one-room school district of small attendance com- 
pelled by the Illinois Teachers Minimum Salary Law, 
effective July 1, 1946, to pay its teacher an annual sal- 
ary of $1200. The necessity for the operation of a school 
by each such district regardless of the quality of the edu- 
cational program it can offer the children who attend it 
seems to be assumed. 

The editorial writers call attention to the fact that the 
Distributive Fund Act as amended provides for equali- 
zing the one-teacher district of small attendance to a 
minimum of $1200 (increased by the Sixty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly from $1048). What is a district that must 
pay $1200 for the teacher’s salary to do? they ask. 

Truth is, there is no financial problem. S.B. 592, one 
of the series of bills to bring assessed valuations all over 
the State up to 100 percent of true value and to cut tax 
rates in half, provides for the equalization of elementary 
and high-school districts with a twenty-five cent local tax 
rate. School districts in all counties in the State except 
those few in which assessment ratios are now 25 per- 
cent of true value or less, will, under the new law, effec- 
tive July 1, 1946, equalize with less effort than they are 
doing at present. , 

When they qualify for equalization at a twenty-five 
cent rate, they will have used only half of the taxing 
power allowed them without referendum under the new 
tax program. With a twenty-five cent tax rate they can 
equalize up to $1200 and yet have unused local taxing 
power derived from an additional twenty-five cent ed- 
ucational rate without referendum. Thus without refer- 
endum the local educational budget of the one-teacher 
school with fewer than fifteen pupils in attendance may 
be built up well above $1200. 

Other resources are available, also. The authority to 
continue until July 1, 1947 to transfer funds from build- 
ing to educational purposes is given by H.B. 138. Then, 
too, there is the possibility of a district’s increasing its 
enrollment through consolidation. The school with more 
than fifteen pupils in attendance will compute its equali- 
zation at $80 per pupil; thus a school with twenty pupils 
in attendance would equalize up to $1600. 

The purpose of a minimum wage law is to secure good 
teachers. Last year app:oximately 3500 emergency teach- 
ers were employed in Illinois. At the opening of the 
school term this year nearly half that number have ap- 
plied for temporary certificates. Some of these while 
lacking one or more qualifications for legal certification 
are well trained people who can give patriotic and able 
service to the school children of Illinois. 

The fact remains, however, that Illinois’ Teacher 
Certification Law is designed to protect children against 
inefficient teaching. In so doing the law protects the tax- 
payer from uneconomic use of school funds. 

With the end of the war the schools should be staffed 
with persons who meet the legal requirements as rapidly 
as they become available. 

A legal minimum salary for teachers removes one in- 
centive to continue the employment of persons whose 
qualifications are below the legal standard. It may also 
serve as an incentive to close small schools where per 
capita costs are unreasonably high and sufficiently broad 
and effective educational programs impossible. 
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A new world history 
unique in organization 


- For high schools — 


The Ladder of History 


BY CLOSE AND BURKE 


Integrating the chronological story of 
man with the topical study of basic 


themes in his development. 


The Macmillan Company 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Outstanding Magazine 
for Teachers 


s Ten Big Issues With Plans 
per year — |For An Entire School Year 
2 Years for $5.00 


Up-to-the-minute. authoritative 
schoolroom assistance in: 


Handwork and Posters 
Teaching the Arts 

The Three R’s Special Problems 
Seatwork Tests 


Social-Studies and Elementary-Science Units 
Aids — Ideas — Suggestions 


Plays - Songs - Stories 


Art Appreciation 


THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 


Dansville, N. Y. 4 


Enter my subscription at once to start with 
ML eee, CS 


1¥ 00 
| | comme a BR 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone... sasiaieashi ‘intent. 


Paste this coupon on a Ie po.ttal card— Mail to us today. 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Pace: 2:00 p.m. Sat- 
urday, June 9, 1945, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 

PRESENT: President Edward H. 
Stullken, Directors Russell Malan, 
Paul A. Grigsby, and J. Harold Vos- 
hall, and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
Secretary’s legislative and financial 
reports. (3) Authorized certain trans- 
fers within the budget. (4) Author- 
ized the purchase of Series G govern- 
mental bonds in amount of $1,000, not 
exceeding ten bonds, as per the judg- 
ment of the Secretary and the Finance 
Chairman. (5) Authorized the rental 
of a safety box. (6) Received copies 
of the N.E.A. report, Certain Person- 
nel Practices in the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

(7) Received several communica- 
tions and copies of the Secretary’s 
reply to the same. (8) Reviewed the 
situation pertaining to the dean of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (9) Received the 
Secretary’s report regarding the An- 
derson tenure case and directed the 
concellation of a note signed by Miss 
Anderson. (10) Received reports re- 
garding a tenure case at Kenny, Illi- 
nois, and concurred in the investigat- 
ing committee’s report not to enter 
the case. (11) Discussed the situation 
at the St. Charles School for Boys. 

ADJOURNMENT: 6:15 P.M. 

IrviING F, PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 


+ 
++ 





SCHOOL BILLS ENACTED 
(Continued from page 9) 


in any downstate school because of race, 
color, or nationality. 

S. B. 333, by Downing, provides appro- 
priations for the education of handicapped 
children, for school luncheons, and for 
pupil transportation. (See also State Aid 
and Appropriations. ) 

S. B. 540, by Baker, provides for a com- 
mission to present to the Sixty-fifth .Gen- 
eral Assembly a plan to coordinate child 
welfare functions of the State. (See also 
State Aid and Appropriations.) 


Teachers 


Teacher welfare is affected by the 
following bills which were enacted: 

H. B. 20, by Westbrook and Edwards, 
specifies that salary of the newly provided 
assistant county superintendent, who is to 
be naid by the State, shall be three-fifths 
that of the county superintendent of schools. 
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H. B. 52, by Edwards and David Hunter, 
increases the salaries of the county super- 
intendents from 15 percent to 20 percent 
beginning with the new term of office. 

H. B. 119, by Westbrook and Edwards, 
empowers the county superintendent to 
appoint the newly provided assistants (in 
addition to those now provided by some of 
the counties). 

H. B. 175, by Upchurch and J. E. Mil- 
ler, establishes a compulsory minimum 
annual wage of $1200 for the teachers of 
downstate Illinois, effective July 1, 1946. 

H. B. 184, by Edwards and Westbrook, 
authorizes emergency certification of eigh- 
teen-year-old persons by special permit. 

H. B. 251, by Davis and Fred Smith, 
among other items, gives right of judicial 
review of certain decisions in downstate 
retirement and tenure cases even though 
appeals have been made to non-judicial 
bodies. 

H. B. 343, by Rhodes, exempts teachers 
from membership in a municipal retirement 
system when the school district votes to 
bring non-certified employees into such a 
system. 

H. B. 351, by Dillavou, et al, amends the 
University of Illinois and Teacher College 
Retirement System to clarify “average 
earnings,” accumulated supplemental cre- 
dits, and payment of accrued disability 
benefits. 

H. B. 459, by Wellinghoff and Clabaugh, 
provides full service credit toward retire- 
ment to members of Illinois Teachers Re- 
tirement System for time between July 1, 
1941 and July 1, 1947 spent in armed serv- 
ices or in veterans’ education program 
(Federal} following discharge, counting 
such service as part of the teaching time 
in Illinois schools required immediately 
prior to retirement, and extending from 
five to eight years the time in which contri- 
butions due on prior service may be paid. 

S. B. 333, by Downing, appropriates 
among other items $10,000 for the payment 
of the State’s share of pension contributions 
to the downstate Teachers Retirement 
System in behalf of teachers in the State’s 
institutions (such as those at Jacksonville). 


Teachers Colleges 


S. B. 444, by Libonati, provides that 
expense of operating a pension fund is an 
obligation of such fund and not that of the 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
levying taxes therefor. 

H. B. 84, by Bruer, appropriated $70,000 
from income funds of the teacher colleges 
for use in educational operation and special 
services until July 1, 1945. 

H. B. 224, by Westbrook, et al, appro- 
priates $190,600 for teacher college scholar- 
ships, which are increased from $30 to $80 
per year, payable to the student at the end 
of the semester. 

H. B. 351, by Dillavou, et al, amends the 
University Retirement Act to clarify “av- 
erage earnings,” accumulated supplemental 
credits, payment of disability benefits, etc. 

H. B. 466, by Bruer, appropriates $8,- 
119,625 for teacher colleges and $17,760 for 
the Teachers College Board. 

S. B. 143, by Mills and Keane, adds sec- 
tion to the University Retirement System 
Act to provide that administrative decisions 
may be reviewed in court, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 
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S. B. 257, by Peters, allows World War 
I and II veterans to enroll without tuition 
in extension courses of the teachers col- 
leges or the University of Illinois. 

S. B. 331, by Downing, appropriates 
among other items, $72,916 for trustees of 
University Retirement System. 

S. B. 417, by Peters and Ryan, appro- 
priates among other items, $15,322,952 for 
teacher colleges postwar works. 


University of Illinois 


H. B. 351, by Dillavou, et al, amends 
University Retirement Act. 


H. B. 678, by Clabaugh, Dillavou, and 
Garman, reappropriates $470,000 for the 
University of Illinois airport. 

S. B. 143, by Mills and Keane, applies 
the Administrative Review Act to the 
University Retirement System. (See 
Teachers Colleges.) 

S. B. 257, by Peters, provides all free 
extension tuition to veterans of World War 
I and II. (See Teachers Colleges.) 

S. B. 321, by Peters, appropriates $25,- 
727,512 to the University of Illinois for 
the biennium. 

S. B. 322, by 


Peters, authorizes the 
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University of Illinois to acquire and oper- 
ate student residence halls. 

S. B. 331, by Downing, among other 
items appropriates $72,916 for trustees of 
the University Retirement System. 

S. B. 417, by Peters and Ryan, appropri- 
ates, among other things, $16,809,000 to 
the University of Illinois for postwar pub- 
lic works. 


‘School Officers 


H. B. 246, by Samford, authorizes town- 
ship trustees to fill vacancies on board by 
appointment until next regular election. 

H. B. 297, by Edwards and David Hunt- 
er, specifies circumstances under which an 
elective school office becomes vacant. 

H. B. 827, by Wellinghoff, et al, provides 
a board of education shall have nine mem- 


bers and a president im districts of 20,000 
to 60,000 and twelve members and presi- 
dent in districts above 60,000 population. 


School Organization 


H. B. 102, by Thornton, allows whole 
elementary districts to annex to a twelve- 
grade district by referendum in districts 
involved, maintaining existing rates of the 
twelve-grade district and continuing the 
incumbent twelve-grade district board un- 
til the next regular election. 

H. B. 139, by Skyles, forbids exclusion 
or segregation of pupils in downstate 
schools because of race, color, or nation- 
ality. 

H. B. 218, by Gibbs, et al, provides that 
boundary appeals shall go to the superin- 
tendent of the county in which is located 
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the greater part of the district from which 
territory is to be detached, and provides 
that no territory involved in an effort to 
detach from a non-high school district may 
again be so involved within two years. 

H. B. 251, by Davis and Fred Smith, 
allows the teaching of Negro race history. 

H. B.. 267, by Lottie Holman O’Neill, 
raises State reimbursement of cost of pupil 
transportation $5.00 per pupil per year, 
from $15 to $20. 

H. B. 406, by Lottie Holman O'Neil! 
and Edwards, provides for creation of 
county school survey committees upon vote 
of school-board members; the county su- 
perintendent to be executive secretary ; said 
committees to report their recommendations 
by January 1, 1948. Elections are to be 
called in the proposed new districts. The 
State Superintendent is to appoint a State 
Advisory Committee of nine members. Act 
carries an appropriation of $115,000 for 
expenses. 

H. B. 614, by Westbrook, requires at 
least 165 school days in eight-month schoo) 
term and 185 school days in nine-month 
school term including legal school holidays 
and institute days. Also clarifies tuition 
claims for pupils of families of military 
personnel resident in a district within 
which is a Federal hospital or military 
encampment. 

H. B. 684, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
changes from July 1, 1945 to July 1, 1946 
the date upon which withholding of State 
aid to schools of less than seven pupils 
A.D.A. will begin. 

H. B. 714, by Clabaugh, et al, restricts 
formation of post-secondary educational 
institutions to those certified by Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Exempts 
religious education schools. 

H. B. 827, by Wellinghoff, et al, provides 
that boards of -education in districts of 
20,000 to 60,000 population shall have nine 
members and a president and in districts 
with over 60,000 population shall have 
twelve members and a president. 


Taxation 


S. B. 229, by W. Butler, requires the 
Revenue Department to equalize at full, 
fair cash value all assessed values of prop- 
erties in all counties, beginning with Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

S. B. 314, by W. Butler, provides a five- 
year transition period for tax adjustment 
under 100 percent assessment and tax rates 
cut in half. In general, levies may not 
exceed those produced by the 1942 assess- 
ment ratio applied to the current equalized 
assessment and the tax rates applicable in 
1942 or higher rates obtained by referen- 
dum since 1942 or prior to January 1, 1946, 
plus the privilege of increasing the levies 
up to 15 percent during a five-year period 
thereafter but not to exceed an increase of 
5 percent per year above the levies thus 
obtained. After January 1, 1946 referen- 
dums are necessary to remove these limi- 
tations. Applies to downstate districts only. 

S. B. 567, by W. Butler, reduces by one- 
half the tax rates for downstate districts 
and provides the limitations set forth in 
S. B. 314. By amendment (for section 
clearance purposes) it includes the provi- 
sions of H. B. 138, 282, 509, 513, 553, and 
S. B. 60. 

S. B. 592, by W. Butler, halves the tax 
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rates of the non-high school, certain com- 
munity consolidated schools, junior col- 
leges, and working cash funds, effective 
January 1, 1946. By amendment it is made 
to include (for section clearance purposes) 
the provisions of H. B. 315 (State School 
Fund distribution) and H. B. 590, by Cut- 
ler, Powell, and Westbrook. The latter 
makes the qualifying tax rate for special 
State equalization aid 25 cents (instead of 
$1.00 as at present) for elementary and 
high schools, and 37% cents (instead of 
$1.50 as at present) for twelve-grade 
districts. 

S. B. 670, by W. Butler, allows Chicago 
school district (after January 1, 1946) a 
building tax rate not exceeding 19 cents 
on the full value assessment and an educa- 
tional levy of $56,500,000 for 1946, and for 
1947 and thereafter an educational levy of 
$58,000,000 or a rate of $1.20, whichever 
is greater. Limits the educational rate by 
referendum to $1.25, that for the working 
cash fund to 5 cents, the teachers’ pension 
rate to 6 cents, and the p'ayground rate to 
1% cents on the full cash value of the 
taxable property. 


Local Finance 


H. B. 128, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
extends until July 1, 1947 the right of a 
school district (excepting the Chicago dis- 
trict) to issue bonds for the payment of 
teachers orders and other district claims. 

H. B. 129, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
provides that if the township income fund 
is insufficient to cover the school township 
expenses, the sum needed shall be charged 
against the various districts in the propor- 
tion that their funds, handled by the treas- 
urer, bear to all funds handled by him. 

H. B. 138, by Van der Vries, Gibbs, and 
H. B. Harris, extends until July 1, 1947 
‘the time during which taxes levied for 
building funds may be used for educational 
purposes. 

H. B. 282, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
allows twelve-grade districts having an 
educational levy limit of $2.80 to increase 
the same by referendum to $3.55. 

H. B. 509, by J. Ward Smith, authorizes 
twelve-grade districts to have an educa- 
tional levy of $2.00 without referendum. 
H. B. 509 is also incorporated in S. B. 567. 
(See Taxation.) 

H. B. 513, by Brydia and Westbrook, 
provides that building and property rental 
costs shall be paid out of building rather 
than educational funds. 

H. B. 553, by Kelsey and Keller, allows 
high-school districts to raise educational 
tax rate limit from $1.50 to $2.00 by ref- 
erendum. 

H. B. 631, by Lottie Holman O’Neill 
and Donohoo, allows special charter dis- 
tricts to issue teachers’ orders with interest 
rates within the limits of 2%4 percent to 
6 percent. 

H. B. 684, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
changes from July 1, 1945 to July 1, 1946 
the date for withholding State aid from 
districts of less than seven pupils A.D.A. 

S. B. 60, by Paddock, allows district 
maintaining Grades 1 to 8 and having an 
educational tax limit of $1.80 to raise the 
limit to $2.25 by subsequent referendum. 

S. B. 305, by Knox, allows funds derived 
from sale of Kaskaskia Commons to be 
invested at 4 percent (now 5 percent), and 
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outlines procedures in selling lands mort- 
gaged to secure notes upon which pay- 
ments are defaulted. 

S. B. 407, by Crisenberry, allows non- 
high school districts to refund school bonds. 

S, B. 498, by Daley, validates certain 
appropriations in the Chicago school budget 
for 1942 and validates the taxes levied 
therefor. 

S. B. 502, by Daley, validates certain 
items in the Chicago school budget for 
1943, 1944, and 1945, and validates taxes 
levied therefor. 

S. B. 567, by W. Butler, halves school 
tax rates and provides limitations. Also 
includes H. B. 138, 282, 509, 513, 553, and 
S. B. 60. (See Taxation.) 

S. B. 670, by W. Butler, fixes Chicago 
schools’ tax levies and rates. 


Special Education 

H. B. 412, by Bernice Van der Vries, 
Edwards, and Prusinski, authorizes hospi- 
tal-school for the care and education of 
severely handicapped children, and appro- 
priates $420,000 for project. Provides that 
educational supervision shall be by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
creates an advisory board of fifteen persons. 


S. B. 295, by Crisenberry, Lyons, and 
Laughlin, places deaf, defective hearing, 
blind and defective vision children within 
category of “physically handicapped chil- 
dren,” extends this classification to those 
between three (now five) and twenty-one 
years of age, simplifies claims procedures 
and provides excess costs limitations of 
$300 for the physically handicapped, $190 
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for the delinquent, and $100 for the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped. 

S. B. 331, by Downing, appropriates 
among other items, $77,116 for the Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children, and 
$39,850 for the Board of Higher Education 
for the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb. (See State 
Aid and Appropriations.) 

S. B. 333, by Downing, appropriates 
among other items, $2,594,304 for excess 
costs in schooling physically handicapped 
children, $450,700 for blind, $421,850 for 
deaf; $845,840 for truant, incorrigible and 
delinquent; and $598,000 for the educable 
mentally handicapped children. 

S. B. 383, by Crisenberry and Laughlin, 
among other things, changes the Voca- 
tional Education Board membership. 

S. B. 389, by Daley, et al, appropriates 
additional $716,000 for excess costs of 
schooling truant, incorrigible, and delin- 
quent children in Chicago. 

S. B. 390, by Daley, et al, appropriates 
additional $212,600 for the excess costs of 
schooling physically handicapped children 
in Chicago. 


Chicago Schools 


S. B. 389, by Daley, et al, provides de- 
ficiency appropriation of $716,000 for ex- 
cess cost of schooling Chicago ’s physically 
handicapped «children. (See Special Edu- 
cation. ) 

S. B. 390, by Daley, et al, provides defi- 
ciency appropriation of $212,600 for excess 
cost of schooling Chicago’s truant, incorri- 
gible, and delinquent children. (See Special 
Education. ) 

S. B. 498, by Daley, validates Chicago 


schools’ 1942 budget and levies. 
School Finance.) 

S. B. 502, by Daley, validates items in 
Chicago school district’s budgets and levies 
for 1943, 1944, and 1945. (See School 
Finance and State Aid and Appropria- 
tions.) 

S. B. 670, by W. Butler, limits Chicago 
school district rates on basis of 100 percent 
valuation. (See Taxation.) 


(See 


State Aid and Appropriations 


H. B. 44, by Allison, et al, recomputes 
on basis of 1942 valuations equalization aid 
for districts unable to qualify in 1944 (now 
in H. B. 13): 

H. B. 75, by Westbrook and Garman, 
appropriates $20,000 to the Superintendent 
of Pub'ic Instruction for printing and dis- 
tributing the new State Course of Study. 

H. B. 76, by Bruer, appropriates to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction until 
July 1, 1945, $15,200 for administering the 
school luncheon program, $10,400 for ad- 
ministering the educable mentally handi- 
capped children’s law, and $41,500 for 
items of office expense during the past 
year. 

H. B. 267, by Lottie Holman O’Neill and 
Knauf; raises transportation aid $5.00 per 
pupil. 

H. B. 315, by eighty-nine Representa- 
tives*, raises elementary flat grants from 
$13 to $19 per pupil A.D.A., high-school 
flat grants from $2.00 to $4.00 per pupil, 
elementary equalization from $62 to $80 
per pupil, high-school equalization from 
$85 to $90 per pupil, one-teacher districts 
from a minimum equalization level of 

$1,048 to $1,200, and 
equalization for the 
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transportation and tui- 
tion of children from 
closed schools from $100 
to $150 per pupil. 

H. B. 316, by eighty- 
nine Representatives*, 
appropriates to the State 
School Fund $18,323,000 
for the first fiscal year, 
and $25,764,300 for the 
second fiscal year of the 
biennium, plus $100,000 
to cover payments from 
delinquent State prop- 
erty tax receipts. 

H. B. 399, by Bruer, 
appropriates for the bi- 
ennium $906,200 to the 
Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public In- 
struction and $56,016 to 
the State Teachers’ Ex- 
amining Board. 

H. B. 412, by Bernice 
Van der Vries, appro- 
priates $420,000 for a 
hospital-school. (See 
Special Education.) 

H. B. 406, by Lottie 
Holman O'Neill and 
Edwards, appropriates 
$115,000 for county 
school surveys. 

H. B. 463, by Bruer, 
appropriates $1,057,080 
to the University of Illi- 
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on page 25. 
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nois for Division of Services to Crippled 
Children. 

H. B. 465, by Bruer, appropriates $15,000 
to the Illinois Association of Schoo! 
Boards, $5,000 to Illini Girls State, and 
$10,000 to the Premier Boys State. 

H. B. 466, by Bruer, provides biennial 
appropriation of $8,119,625 for teacher 
colleges and $17,760 for Teachers College 
Board. 

H. B. 665, by Lottie Holman O’Nei!! 
and Clabaugh, appropriates $25,000 for an 
educational commission on school finances. 

H. B. 684, by Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
withholds State aid from small schools after 
July 1, 1946. (See School Finance. ) 

H. B. 792, by David Hunter and Ed 
wards, appropriates $40,000 for advertisiny 
the Gateway Amendment proposal (to be 
voted upon in November, 1946 e'ection 
and to provide the explanatory pamphlet. 

S. B. 303, by Downing, Peters, and 
Ryan, appropriates, among other items, 
$625,000 to schools to defray one-half the 
costs of preparing postwar project plans. 

S. B. 321, by Peters, appropriates $25,- 
27,512 for the University of Illinois for 
the biennium. 

S. B. 327, by Paddock, et al, appropriates 
$15,000,000 for secondary and “feeder” 
road improvement with preferences to 
school bus and rural mail routes. 


S. B. 331, by Downing, appropriates 
$77,116 to the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, $72,916 to the trustees 
of the University (and Teachers Colleges) 
Retirement System; $39,850 to the Board 
of Higher Education for the Blind, Deaf, 
and Dumb; and $3,197,417 to the Board of 
Vocational Education for public school 
vocational education and teacher-training 
courses. 

S. B. 333, by Downing, appropriates $2,- 
594,304 for the excess costs of schooling 
physically handicapped children, $450,700 
for blind children, $421,850 for deaf chil- 
dren ; $845,840 for truant, incorrigible, and 
delinquent children; $598.000 for the 
educable, mentally handicapped children, 
$10,000 for the State payment for State 
employees in the downstate teachers’ re- 
tirement system, $1,649,320 for State aid in 
transporting pupils, and $1,500,000 for 
school tuncheon program. 


S. B. 389, by Daley, et al, appropriates 
$716,000 to meet deficiency in payment of 
excess costs for schooling physically handi- 
capped cHildren in Chicago school district. 


S. B. 390, by Daley, et al, appropriates 
$212,600 to meet deficiency in payment of 
excess costs for schooling truant, incorri- 
gible, and delinquent children in Chicago 
school district. - 

S. B. 417, by Peters and Ryan, makes an 
appropriation for postwar public works in- 
cluding $16,809,000 for the University. of 
Illinois and $15,322,952 for the teacher 
colleges. 

S. B. 418, by Cash and Laughlin, appro- 
priates $10,000 to a commission to investi- 
gate State retirement systems (including 
teachers). 


S. B. 540, by Baker, appropriates $25,000 
for a commission to co-ordinate child wel- 
fare functions of the State. 
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S. B. 592, by W. Butler, among other 
things, sets 25 cents as the qualifying rate 
for special State aid on the basis of full 
assessed valuation (37% cents in unit dis- 
tricts). (See Local Finance.) 


Miscellaneous 


H. B. 13, by Topping and Edwards, sets 
up the new School Code. 

H. B. 69, by Nowlan, transfers State 
property to District 51, Township of 
Kewanee. 

H. B. 266, by Nowlan, et al, calls for 
the advertisement in a newspaper of notices 
o! elections for tax increases. 

H. B. 502, by David Hunter, provides 
that school property may be conveyed for 
highway purposes even where such convey- 
ance impairs school property, if conveyance 
is made by the board of trustees with the 
consent of the school board. 

H. J. R. 7, by Kaindl, repeals H. J. R. 
32 of the Sixty-third General Assembly, 
which asked the U. S. Congress to call a 
convention proposing a 25 percent maxi- 
nium tax limitation upon incomes. 

H. J. R. 31, by Edwards and David 
Hunter, submits to referendum the Gate- 

ay Amendment to the State Constitution, 
providing that three amendments (instead 

f one) may be considered at one time, 
that two-thirds of the votes cast upon the 
proposition (instead of a majority of all 
otes cast in the election) shall be suffi- 
cient to carry the amendment, that the 
same section (now the same article) may 
not be amended more often than once in 
four years, and that votes thereafter shall 
be cast specifically upon the proposition 
submitted (e. g., no party circle approach). 

H. J. R. 45, by David Hunter and Ed- 
vards, submits an explanation to the voters 
regarding the Gateway Amendment pro- 
posal. 

S. B. 55, by Thompson, removes educa- 
tional requirements for Civil Service ex- 
aminations and appointments, except that 
a license may be required for technical and 
professional positions. 

S. B. 494, by Paddock, allows county 
board to prescribe rules governing water 
supply and sewage collection of public 
grounds for schools, parks, and play- 
grounds. 

S.B. 504, by Lyons and Daley, rewrites 
law regarding school luncheon program 
and the allocation of funds according to 
enrollment, etc. 





Sponsors of State 
School Fund Bills 


SenATE Sponsors.—Lyons, Flagg, Ren- 
nick, Rotz, Benson, Luckey, Crisenberry, 
Armstrong, Homer Butler, Broyles, Thom- 
as, Paddock, Fribley, Lohmann, Daley, 
Ryan, Lee, Downing, Trager, Little, Mills, 
Peters, Mondala and Schwartz. 

House Sponsors.—Westbrook, Edwards, 
O'Neill, Keller, Frazier, Adduci, Allison, 
Bolger, Brands, Branson, Burnsmier, Burt, 
Caton, Cutler, Davis, Dillavou, Donnelly, 
Donohoo, Fellis, Field, Finucane, Flower- 
ree, Garman, Granata, Hannigan, H. B. 
Harris, L. C. Harris, Hart, Higgins, Hil- 
vers, Hollingsworth, Horn, Houcek, C. C. 
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Hunter, David Hunter, Kelsey, Knauf, 
Lagerstrom, Laufer, Lavezzi, Lawler, Lew- 
is, McAvoy, McBroom, McCabe, McDon- 
ald, John E. Miller, Otis L. Miller, Monroe, 
M. M. Mueller, Mullaley, Nowlan, Peel, 
Peffers, Powell, Randolph, Robison, John 
G. Ryan, Salisbury, Samford, Sandquist, 
Schaumleffel, Shannon, Shaw, Skyles, Fred 
J. Smith, J. Ward Smith, Ora Smith, Stan- 
fey, Stransky, Taylor, Teigland, Thon, 
Thornton, Topping, Travers, Upchurch, 
Van der Vries, Virkus, Walker, Weber, 
Welker, Wellinghoff, Welters, Gibbs, 
White, Williston and Zientek. 


N. B.A. Enrollments 


On May 31, 1945, the end of the 
N.E.A. membership year, Illinois had 
17,259 N.E.A. members. The State’s 
quota, originally set at 20,000 mem- 
bers, later in accordance with a gen- 
eral revision of quotas, was scaled 
down to 18,788. Thus Illinois attained 
approximately 92 percent of her 1944- 
"45 quota. 

To reach the goals of the Five- 
Year Program, 90 percent of teach- 
ers employed in the State, Illinois in 
the next four years must have an 
additional 22,741 members. One 
fourth of these, or 5,686 members she 
must secure next year, making the 
1945-46 quota 22,945 members. 





Additions to N. B.A. 
War and Peace Fund 


Since the last report on War and 
Peace Fund collections was made in 
this journal, as of May 23, 1945, col- 
lections have increased by $1,003.05 
to the total of $23,711.76. 


Total Payments 

ported 
Unit 5-23-45 7-23-45 
East Centrat $1327.43 $1460.48 
Iroquois - 273.65 400.70 
Kankakee 217.85 223.85 
EASTERN 863.41 1014.41 
Edgar 168.50 169.50 
Moultrie 150.00 
LAKE SHORE 4445.77 
Cook County 

(Outside 

Chicago) 
Lake 364.01 
Miss. VALLEY 385.98 
Pike __ 79.00 
NorTHEASTERN 1576.44 
McHenry 165.00 
NORTHWESTERN — 1466.70 
Stephenson 309.98 
Rock RIvER 1052.96 
Whiteside 296.00 
SOUTHWESTERN . 2781.43 
Madison 756.41 
WESTERN 947.85 
Knox County 366.40 
McDonough 185.98 


3965.77 


3601.76 3732.01 
713.76 
386.98 

80.00 

1723.94 
312.50 

1490.20 
333.48 

1059.96 
303.00 

2782.43 
757.41 

1007.85 
389.40 
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A New Ninth Grade Social Studies Textbook 
... Already Widely Used in Illinois 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


ROTH AND HOBBS 


This new book is a preparatory course for the study 
of world history and is designed for use as a basal 
text in the first year high school social studies course. 
It is a combination of global geography, consumer 
economics, and vocational guidance. 

LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD was published 
less than a year ago. Two large printings have been 
the many high schools in Illinois that have 
selected it are Mattoon, Aurora (East), Waukegan, DeKalb, Madison, San- 
doval, Clinton, Mt. Olive, and St. Charles. There is still time to select this 
book for use in your ninth grade social studies course this year. 


Your request for additional information will be given 
immediate attention. 


328 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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In National Rehabilitation 


ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS... 
and to war-weary civilians . . . Ice 
Cream supplies milk nutrients ef- 
fective in promoting recovery .. . 
and at the same time it also imparts 
the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is 
high on the Army-Navy list of 
morale building and nutritive foods 
... and that it is considered an ideal 
way to provide milk nutrients. 

The nutrients of Ice Cream . . . 
calcium . . . “complete” proteins... 
riboflavin ... vitamin A... are the 
same ones found in milk ... Na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. To 
the serviceman . . . to the growing 
child ...to the tired civilian... 
Ice Cream looks good... tastes 
good . . . is good! 


Duriag the period of National Rehabilitation 
. «+ it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale Building) 
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American Education 
Week—1945 


By LOUISE SULLIVAN 


**Education to Promote the General 
Welfare’ is the theme of the week 


ee 

cis to Promote the Gen- 
eral Welfare” is appropriately enough 
the theme around which the twenty- 
fifth observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 11 to 17, is to 
be built. 

Each year since its simple beginning 
following World War I the event has 
gained in importance and significance 
until now it is an American tradition. 
This year should mark the most out- 
standing observance in the week’s his- 
tory, with every pupil, every teacher, 
and every parent participating in some 
American Education Week activity. 


Education and the Peace 


With the hard-won peace comes the 
opportunity to remove the causes of 
war. Only a beginning can be- made 
by the generation that through the 
hard experience of losing the peace 
and regaining it has learned that to 
maintain peace it is important to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The generation now in school will 
play a critical role in this Nation’s his- 
tory. The quality of their citizenship, 
their physical, mental, and spiritual 
well-being will profoundly affect 
America’s future. Good citizenship 
and health — physical, mental, and 
emotional—are aims of education. 

The American public must be 
shown that one of its greatest re- 
sponsibilities to the, future of America 
lies in the education of its youth. 
American Education Week offers the 
opportunity to dramatize the aims, 
methods, and importance of education. 


National Sponsors 


American Education Week is spon- 
sored by four national organizations : 
the National Education Association, 
the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Each year many other na- 
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tional and state organizations co- 
operate. Local teacher organizations 
and lay groups are responsible for its 
successful observance. 


The N.E.A. has designated the fol- 
lowing daily subtopics to develop the 
theme, “Education to Promote the 
General Welfare” : 


Sunday, November 11, Emphasizing 
Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 12, Finishing the 
War 

Tuesday, November 13, Securing the 
Peace , 

Wednesday, November 14, Improving 
Economic Wellbeing 

Thursday, November 15, Strengthening 
Home Life 

Friday, November 16, Developing Good 
Citizens 

Saturday, November 17, Building Sound 
Health 


Literature on these topics may be 
obtained from the N.E.A. office. 


Illinois Observance 


The I.E.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee appointed an A.E.W. subcom- 
mittee composed of J. A. Mann, Shel- 
byville, chairman ; Ross E. Dahl, Joy; 
and Miss Louise Sullivan, Joliet. The 
committee met in Springfield May 19 
to complete plans. The following ac- 
tivities suitable for Illinois schools 
are suggested by the committee: 


1. Appoint an A.E.W. committee in each 
building. If the observance is to be success- 
ful, plans must be made early. 

2. Use local radio stations wherever pos- 
sible. 


a) Write to 1.E.A. for copies of spe- 
cial scripts prepared by the Department 
of Professional and Public Relations. 

b) Use spot announcements to adver- 
tise A.E.W. and to issue invitations to 
visit the schools. 

c) Again this year Governor Green 
will speak on the Education Hour over 
WLS. Follow this address with a school 
assembly program. 


3. Use the Governor’s proclamation and 
also obtain one from your Mayor for the lo- 
cal paper. 
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4+. Ask service clubs, women’s groups and 
Parent-Teacher Associations to plan special 
meetings for A.E.W. Offer suggestions for 
such programs. 

5. Use the film “Pop Rings the Bell” and 
the N.E.A. trailer. Make arrangements with 
theatre managers in September. 

6. Conduct Open House. Stress the slogan 
“Visit Your School.” Survey shows this is 
the most popular A.E,.W. activity. Among 
types of program that might be used are: 

a) Teaching demonstrations with reg- 
ular pupils. 

b) Parents in their children’s places, to 
hear explanation of school procedures. 

c) Conferences between parents and 
teachers. 

7. Conduct editorial contest in schools, 
the best editorial to be published in school 
or local paper. 

8. Provide articles and pictures of school 
activities for local papers. 

9. Have parade of school children led by 
school band. 

10. Exhibit school materials and projects 
in store windows, library, and bank build- 
ing. 

11. Contact Ministerial Association for 
emphasis on Sunday’s theme: “Emphasiz- 
ing Spiritual Values.” 

12. Ask business firms to use N.E.A. mats 
in their advertising the week previous to 
A.E.W. 

13. Plan civic dinner sponsored by local 
teacher associations with a prominent edu- 
cator as speaker. 


Activities Proved Successful 


The following activities, reported 
by teachers and principals throughout 
the State, have proved successful : 

1. School directory, listing members of 
the board of education, the teaching staff, 
the officers of student organizations, and 
the officers of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, handed to visitors at Open House 

2. An old-fashioned box social 

3. Assembly programs planned and exe- 
cuted by students 

4. Posters by art departments 

5. Plays distributed by N.E.A. 

6. Special edition of school paper dis- 
tributed to towns people 

7. Group church attendance by high- 
school students at their respective churches 

8. Room prizes to all rooms having a cer- 


tain percentage of parents visit school dur- 
ing A.E.W. 


Need for Public Understanding 


Never was there a greater need for 
widespread popular understanding of 
our system of education. No matter 
what methods or materials you choose, 
make this year’s observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week the most out- 
standing in the twenty-five years of its 
history. Then let the foundation you 
lay be but a beginning for a year 
round program of good public rela- 
tions! Education must bring social 
and economic understanding abreast 
of technological advances if we are 
to keep the peace. 
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REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


General Assembly has given the 
schools an increase over the former 
biennium greater than that experi- 
enced heretofore in the history of the 
state school fund. 

The elementary pupil flat grant was 
raised from $13 to $19; high-school, 
from $2 to $4. Elementary equaliza- 
tion level was raised from $62 per 
pupil to $80; high-school, from $85 
to $90. One-teacher district minimum 
equalization level was raised from 
$1,048 to $1,200. (H. B. 175 requires 
minimum wage of $1200 after July 
1, 1946.) 

The flat grants and equalization 
quotas are still distributed by the 
same general formula with higher 
figures substituted. This distributive 
fund is designed primarily to relieve 
local property taxes and more nearly 
to equalize educational opportunity 
within the State. For this purpose it 
should be increased a great deal more, 
but under the present formula of dis- 
tribution it does not do enough to 
induce desirable reorganization. Two 
provisions which serve as induce- 
ments to desirable organization, how- 
ever, should be noted. The first penal- 
izes the district of small enrollment ; 
the second rewards the twelve-grade 
or unit district. 

Beginning July 1, 1946, State funds 
are to be withheld from any elemen- 
tary district in which the average 
daily attendance for two years im- 
mediately preceding has been less 
than seven pupils, unless the county 
superintendent and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction find con- 
ditions make transportation of pupils 
not feasible, or it can be shown that 
for the next year enrollments are to 
be increased to at least eight pupils 
resident in the district or ten pupils 
by arrangement to receive pupils of 
another district. 

This amendment as enacted in 
1941, would have become effective 
July 1, 1943, but due to wartime con- 
ditions the effective date was pushed 
up by the Sixty-third General Assem- 
bly to 1945 and by H.B. 684 of the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly to 
July 1, 1946. 

In 1941 it was provided that an 
elementary district not maintaining 
school and transporting its pupils to 
a recognized school might be reim- 
bursed up to $100 a pupil per year for 
the costs of transportation and tui- 
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Teaching with films 
makes it easier for the student 
to absorb knowledge — easier to 
retain what he has learned — 
easier to convey more knowledge 
in less time, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 


Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
permits you to acquire a film 
library now — when you need it 
— even on asmall budget — with 
year-to-year payments as low as 
film rentals — and with no lia- 
bility beyond the budget year. 

Write today ior more com- 
plete information about this 
plan, and ask to see previews of 
available films — with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


MR. KIRBY A. AMBLER 
(Northern Illinois) 


160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone State 7045 


co 
MR. W. S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 
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tion, provided its educational tax 
rate was at least $1.00. This amount 
was raised by H.B. 315 to $150. 

In 1939 the Sixty-first General As- 
sembly provided that a district main- 
taining Grades 1 to'12 (a unit dis- 
trict) might qualify for equalization 
aid for both elementary and high- 
school enrollment on the basis of a 
$1.50 educational tax rate. This gave 
the territory served by a unit district 
an advantage over that served by 
separate elementary and high-school 
districts. In such dual organization 
territory the elementary district 


1. €. 8. MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ATHLETE AND PUPIL 


COVERAGE 
Accident Expenses, Football, Basket- 
ball, Other Sports, Physical Education, 
Class Activities. A Needed Service on 
a Cost Basis. 


SCHOOL BUS 
INSURANCE 
Adequate Limits Advocated at Reason- 
able Cost. Adapted to Your School’s 
Activities. 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE FOR GROUPS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 
ANCE AT MUTUAL 
PRICES 


INVEST NOW IN YOUR 
OWN COMPANY 


Five Percent Guaranty Fund Shares. 


REPRESENT YOUR COM- 
PANY IN SELLING THIS 


INSURANCE 
Reasonable Commissions. 


> 


For Information Write to 


1. €. 8. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


411% EAST MONROE STREET 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE 2-7807 


would have to levy $1.00 for edu- 
cational purposes; the high school 
75 cents. 

This advantage is to be relatively 
greater under the 100 percent assess- 
ment program (effective July 1, 
1946) when the unit district will be 
permitted to receive equalization aid 
with an educational tax rate of 37% 
cents (S.B. 592) as opposed to a 
50 cent total rate for territory served 
by separate elementary and high- 
school districts, each of which will 
have a qualifying rate of 25 cents. 

The limit on state reimbursement 
for costs of pupil transportation was 
raised from $15 to $20. (No state 
reimbursement for transportation 
until 1939 law.) 

The increased transportation aid 
indirectly promotes reorganization, 
especially encouraging the formation 
or enlargement of high-school dis- 
tricts. However, such changes come 
about haphazardly and with no over- 
all planning. 

S.B. 327 appropriates $15,000,000 
to Department of Public Works and 
Buildings for secondary and feeder 
road improvement program, in which 
preference shall be given to public- 
school bus and rural-free-delivery 
routes. 

The Legislature in its recent session 
increased the salaries of the county — 
superintendents of schools (effective 
with beginning of next term of of- 
fice) in amounts ranging from 15 
percent to 20 percent and authorized 
each county superintendent to ap- 
point an assistant at a salary three- 
fifths that of the county superinten- 
dent. Both salaries are paid by the 
State. These acts of the Legislature 
will result in better supervision of 
the schools (especially of the one- 
teacher schools which have no lo- 
cal principal or superintendent). 
Whether reorganization will be helped 
or hindered will depend largely upon 
the attitude of the county superin- 
tendent and his assistant and upon 
their tact, good sense, and leadership. 

Districts of small enrollment may 
hesitate to pay the $1200 minimum 
teacher’s salary (H.B. 175) and so 
be encouraged to reorganization. 


Unit Districts 
In recent years the unit (twelve- 
grade) districts have been forced to 
form community or township high- 
school districts because of inadequate 
taxing power. The Legislature has 
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heretofore refused to pass (or the 
Governor has vetoed) bills offerea 
that would have given the unit dis 
trict a legal rate limit comparable to 
that of areas under the dual type of 
organization. 

The Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly passed H.B. 509 authorizing 
twelve-grade districts to levy an edu- 
cational tax rate of $2.00 without 
referendum. All but about 100 com- 
munities in Illinois have changed to 
the dual organization, and a number 
of these by referenda have already 
increased their educational rates be- 
yond the $2.00. This law, however, 
will help a number of unit districts 
to keep their twelve-grade organiza- 
tion intact under one board of edu- 
cation and will probably induce some 
communities to form a community 
consolidated district for the purpose 
of maintaining all twelve grades in- 
stead of organizing a community or 
township high-school district. 

While this law will help preserve 
the remaining unit districts, we are 
still confronted with the problem of 
approximately 700 high-school dis- 
tricts. Shall the dual organization in 
these communities continue indefi- 
nitely or can we by legislation recon- 
vert them into unit systems? 

H.B. 102 adds Sections 9-9 and 
9-10 to the School Code to permit 
a district maintaining the first eight 
grades to annex to a unit (twelve- 
grade) district by referendum. This 
law encourages the desirable enlarge- 
ment of the unit district and in- 
creases its tax base and therefore its 
ability to continue as a unit district. 

Note: This new provision whereby an 
elementary district may become a part of 
a unit district, thereby detaching territory 
from the non-high district, the changing 
of the length of time that must elapse be- 
tween elections on a proposal to detach ter- 
ritory from a non-high district (H.B. 218), 
and making clear that a non-high-school 
district may refund school bonds (S.B. 
407), are the only laws enacted by the 
recent General Assembly which directly af- 
fect the non-high-school districts. Has 
the non-high territory served its purpose 
and will it die a natural death under pres- 


ent laws or should definite legislation pro- 
vide for its elimination? 


Most of the remaining unit dis- 
tricts are in the larger cities. Nearl) 
all rural communities centering in 4 
village have adopted community or 
township high-school organization. 

The better organization in these 
communities would have been the 
community consolidated district (a 
consolidated district maintaining 
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twelve grades). Such consolidated 
districts were not formed mainly for 
two reasons: (1) the limitation on 
the unit district’s taxing power (now 
corrected by H.B. 509) and (2) the 
provision in the law that the proposi- 
tion must carry not only in the city, 
village, or incorporated town or part 
thereof but in the territory outside 
the corporate limits. 

Since the laws providing for the 
establishment of a community or 
township high-school district require 
only a majority of the total votes cast 
(inside and outside the corporate 
limits taken together), it is evident 
that the country voters could be and 
were outvoted in most elections to 
esiablish the dual system of elemen- 
tary and overlying community (or 
township) high-school district. On 
the other hand, they could and did 
block most attempts at organizing 
the more desirable twelve-grade com- 
munity consolidated district. 

The fact that farm property usu- 
ally has been assessed at a higher 
percentage of true value than urban 
property, has been a weighty consid- 
eration with country people. 

How far must the idea of local 
control in school matters be carried ? 
The operation of the laws mentioned 
in the preceding few paragraphs in 
regard to establishing larger units, 
shows that reorganization on a per- 
missive basis, by local referendum 
on a small area basis with little re- 
gard for the rights and welfare of 
the large area or areas involved and 
with little or no provision for in- 
telligent planning, is not democratic 
and results in very little progress in 
desirable reorganization. 

Must practically all proposed or- 
ganization be limited by our dual dis- 
trict organization to rearranging and 
combining elementary school dis- 
tricts only, or should these high- 
school districts be first dissolved and 
the territory reorganized on a unit 
system basis? Or should legislation 
be enacted to provide that these 
high-school districts (at least in the 
smaller communities) may be con- 
verted into unit districts with neces- 
sary adjustments in boundaries? 


Extending the “Common School” 


The Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly included the kindergarten in its 
program of state aid for the first 
time in the history of the State, but 
rejected a bill providing a rather 
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comprehensive plan for establishing 
public junior colleges as a part of 
the common school system. The lat- 
ter bill would have permitted a- school 
district above certain minimum enroll- 
ment requirements to establish a 
junior college and levy a tax to sup- 
port it. There was also provision for 
other districts (including non-high) 
to levy a tax to pay tuition to these 
junior colleges and a clause providing 
flat grants and equalization aid by 
the State. 

Illinois is far behind most states 
in its provision for public junior 
colleges, largely because of our long 
history of inadequate state support 
of our public school system. This bill 
or a similar one should be introduced 
and pressed for enactment at the 
next legislative session. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FURTHER STUDY 


In addition to the previous com- 
ments and questions in this article 
the following statements are offered 
as a basis for study of some of the 
problems of school district reorgani- 
zation in Illinois: 


1. Although state aid is not primarily 
for the purpose of promoting district 
reorganization, it should be increased 
and used as a means of encouraging 
larger administrative and attendance 
units. The formula for distribution 
should be revised to emphasize positive 
financial inducements with a minimum 
of penalties. 

2. Laws should be amended to prevent 
“gerrymandering” in forming new dis- 
tricts, to provide more intelligent plan- 
ning, and to facilitate changing boundary 
lines to correct existing injustices in 
“verrymandered” districts. 

3. Minimum requirements as to as- 
sessed valuation and enrollment should 
he established for any high-school pro- 
posed by a common school district, as 
are now imposed in case of a proposed 
community or township high-school dis- 
trict (1500 population and $1,000,000 
assessed valuation). 

4. Non-high territory should be elimi- 
nated either indirectly or through direct 
legislation. 

5. Serious study should be made of 
the possibilities of laws to permit com- 
munities to convert their community (or 
township) high-school districts into unit 
districts similar to our present com- 
munity consolidated districts. 

In conclusion, we submit the fol- 
lowing idea: “Local control” is not 
truly democratic when it is narrowly 
interpreted as local autonomy of a 
small group or community which dis- 
regards the interests and welfare of 
the larger group or community of 


which it is a part. 
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Pension Commission 


S. B. 418, approved July 21, 1945 provided 
for the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate pension, annuity, and benefit laws. 
Members of the commission are as follows : 

Senators.—Cash, Laughlin, Thompson, 
Huckin, and Lee. 

REPRESENTATIVES.—H. B. Harris, Hou- 
cek, Rhodes, Fitzgerald, Sullivan. 

Cit1zENs APPOINTED By GOVERNOR.—Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield; E. F. Mansure, Chicago; 
John M. Biggins, secretary-treasurer, Elgin 
National Watch Company, Elgin; Roy 
Tuchbreiter, president, Continental Casual- 
t; Company, Chicago; Patrick J. Kelly, sec- 
retary, Fireman’s Annuity Fund, Chicago. 


America’s escape 
from tyranny and the 
counter-attack on 
freedom! 


The American 
Revolution 
and Its Influence 


on World 
Civilization 
by 


Ropert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 
What was the effect of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Latin America, 
Canada, in the lands bordering 
the Pacific, in Europe, in England 
itself? What were the basic ideas 
underlying the revolt of 13 of the 
17 British colonies in North Amer- 
ica—and how does the present 
trend to destroy these ideas con- 
tribute to today’s world unrest? 
Here, condensed for quick read- 
ing, is the inspiring story of the 
impact of American ideals on 
world history and the manner in 
which other nations may bring 
peace and freedom to subject 
peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary principles which would 
stifle the human gains inspired by 
America’s example. 


Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete 

with bibliography and index. Order 

from your book seller or the Chicago 

Tribune Public Service Office, 

1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Price, $1.00 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 


over the State report significant activities 


Changes in I1.S.N.U. Staff 


Four Illinois State Normal University 
faculty members with many years of service 
to the institution, retired August 31. 

They are Prof. Howard W. Adams, Prof. 
Arthur R. Williams, Miss Gertrude Steph- 
ens, Dr. Rachel M. Cooper. 

Prof. Adams, who headed the Physical 
Science department, came to I.S.N.U. in 
1909, just five years before Prof. Williams 
joined the faculty as head of the Business 
Education department. Miss Stephens, 
assistant professor of the teaching of Social 
Science, has been a teacher in the Uni- 
versity High School since 1919, while Dr. 
Cooper has directed the university health 
service since 1928. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the 
only method endorsed 
by physicians for the 
safe, scientific and 
permanent removal 
of superfluous hair. 

We are the inventor 
of the rapid multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. 
No scars. All work guaranteed. En- 
close adv. for free booklet, 
Beauty Restored.” 


Established 50 Years 
MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 Central 4639 


“Your 














POST WAR GOV'T JOBS! 
Begin $1440 to $2346 Year! 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar job 
with the United States Government? Make a 
career of government service. Have the income 
justified by your education. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-44, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 





Teacher’s News Bulletin 
Appreciated 


A scrapbook containing 220 letters she 
has received from former pupils in the serv- 
ice is the return Miss Ruth Gustafson, teach- 
er of Latin and English in the Virginia 
Community High School, received for her 
efforts to keep in touch with them. For 
three years Miss Gustafson sent regularly 
to “her boys” a personally prepared bulletin 
relating news about school affairs and what 
former Virginia high-school boys in the 
service were doing in all parts of the world. 


Super Paper Troopers 


In the forty-six school weeks from Feb- 
ruary 14, 1944 to June 8, 1945, the Chicago 
public elementary school pupils collected the 
almost unbelievable total of 53,727,000 
pounds of waste paper—and sent it off to 
war. 

As a token of appreciation, the United 
States War Production Board awarded 
honorary medallions “to any youngster who 
since the opening of school last fall collected 

2,000 pounds of waste paper.” 

The principals reported that 2,094 Chi- 
cago elementary school pupils qualified for 
medallions. Of these, 516 pupils also earned 
one or more campaign bars, awarded for 
each additional one thousand pounds. 

William Hurst, 5A pupil at the Ogden 
School, first among Chicago’s quarter-mil- 
lion elementary school pupils, earned a me- 
dallion with forty bars by collecting 42,304 
pounds. 


Business Teachers Convention 


The National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion has planned an annual convention to be 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinati on December 27, 28, and 29. The 
meeting this year will be in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the organization. 
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Loans On Your Salary 


$50 to $300 


Vacation is over. We sincerely hope you had a pleasant, restful summer. 


If, after the “no-pay” period, you happen to be in need of additional funds to pay 
accumulated obligations, or for any other worthwhile purpose, we offer you our 
confidential, prompt and courteous Teacher’s Loan Service. Loans are made at less 
than the maximum rate authorized by the State, by which we are supervised. You 
may repay in twelve months or less. Write for full information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 
Owner in Charge 
SUITE 1407 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Centennial Brochure 


The Chicago public schools centennial 
year 1945 is commemorated in an attrac- 
tively illustrated sixteen-page booklet, One 
Hundred Years of Educational Progress. 
The story of physical progress is suggested 
in a secondary head, “From One School 
to Four Hundred Schools in One Hundred 
Years.” Progress in school services and in- 
structional methods—from the days~of one 
program for all and chanting aloud and 
memorizing, to the days of special and voca- 
tional schools and of radio and visual in- 
struction—is the booklet’s story. It is the 
story of how Chicago is meeting the vary- 
ing educational needs of all her children 
and youth, both the normal and the excep- 
tional. 


Conference for School Secretaries 


A conference for school secretaries spon- 
sored by the Illinois Association of School 
Secretaries and the school of Education, 
Northwestern University, was held on Au- 
gust 9, 10. and 11. The conference was the 
outgrowth of a meeting of the school secre- 
taries held in Chicago late in May. Discus- 
sion meetings on school filing, inventories, 
coding of purchases,-and board of education 
minutes revealed the interest of the group in 
an opportunity to study these and other 
problems related to school office work. 


James W. Crabtree 


J. W. Crabtree, secretary emeritus of the 
National Education Association, died at the 
family home in Washington, D. C. on June 
9. Mr. Crabtree was secretary of the N.E.A. 
from 1917 to 1935. Preceding his work 
with the national association Mr. Crabtree 
had been president of the Peru Normal 
School in’ Nebraska, state superintendent of 
that state, and president of the teachers col- 
lege at River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Administrative Assistant 


Miss Helen Shuman has recently assumed 
her duties as administrative assistant to the 
president and assistant professor at Southern 
Illinois Normal University. She came to 
Southern from High Point College, in North 
Carolina, where she had served as director 
of personnel. Previously Miss Shuman had 
served as director of girls work at Pekin 
High School and as dean of girls at Kan- 
kakee High School, in Illinois. Miss Shu- 
man is a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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Third Annual School Library 
Group Discussions 


Ten school-library group discussions held 
at easily accessible places will this year give 
school administrators and librarians all over 
the State opportunity for attendance. Places 
and dates of the one-day meetings, tenta- 
tively set, are: 


SEPTEMBER 
28 Charleston, Charleston High School 


OCTOBER 
Rockford, West Senior High School 
LaGrange, Lyons Township High 
School 


Galesburg, Galesburg Senior High 
School 


Champaign, Champaign Senior High 
School 


NOVEMBER 

5 Olney, Olney Township High School 
16 Quincy, Quincy Senior High School 

19 Marion, Marion Township High School 


DECEMBER 


Havana, Havana Community High 
School 


Belleville, Academy of Notre Dame 


Each meeting is being individually 
planned by a local committee of adminis- 
trators and librarians, working with a mem- 
ber of the supervisory department, Office of 
Public Instruction, and field visitor for 
school libraries, Illinois State Library. 

Credit toward the renewal or registration 
of teachers certificates is given on the same 
basis as for other state educational meetings 
—five points for each half-day of attendance. 

As in previous years the Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians, the Illinois 
Library Association — School Section, and 
the Illinois State Library are sponsoring the 
clinics with the cooperation of the Office of 
Public Instruction and the County Super- 
intendents Association in the planning. 





SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 
(Continued from page 8) 
American public opinion, to send 
consultants to the San Francisco 
meetings. The National Education 
Association was one of these organi- 
zations; the writer was named to 

serve in that capacity. 

The consultants were given every 
consideration by the State Depart- 
ment at the conference, and were able 
to take part in many conference ac- 
tivities. They were given materials 
and information on negotiations, and 
had opportunity to question and 
make proposals to the United States 
Delegation. 


The Chinese Propose 


On the first day of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, the Chinese Dele- 
gation issued three proposals for 


amending the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. The third of these read: 

“The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should specifically provide for the 
promotion of educational and other 
forms of cultural co-operation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four” nations 
agreed to support these proposals. 
Many of the other nations, including 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Iran, Leb- 
anon, Norway, Panama, the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and Uruguay, 
spoke up in favor of educational co- 
operation. 


The “Big Four” Modify 

However, days passed without any 
reference whatever by the “Big Four” 
delegations to the Chinese proposals 
for educational co-operation. In view 
of their former agreement, their 
silence was puzzling. When the 
deadline for submitting amendments 
to Dumbarton Oaks was reached, it 
was revealed that the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and China had 
jointly submitted five amendments 
dealing with cultural co-operation, 
but had dropped the term “educa- 
tional” entirely. 


The Consultants Persuade 


The N.E.A. Consultant, while not 
minimizing the importance of cul- 
tural provisions, realized that unless 
specific references were made to 
education in the charter, one of the 
most important ways of preserving 
peace through mutual understanding 
would be omitted. 

The N.E.A. consultant was invited 
to take part in the State Depart- 
ment’s. “Our Foreign Policy” radio 
program on May 12. He was able to 
present the “case for education” on 
a nationwide hookup, and stated that 
“mutual understanding based on 
educational co-operation, is vital to 
the success of the world organiza- 
tion that this conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the 
consultants to the United States 
Delegation, urging reconsideration 
of their decision to exclude educa- 
tional provisions from the charter. 

The delegation replied that they 
considered that the term culture in- 
cluded education. Some people 
feared that specific mention of “edu- 
cation” might be interpreted as an 
open door to subversive propaganda 
in American schools. This, they 
felt, might jeopardize the Senate’s 
ratification of the charter as a whole. 
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Members of the United States 
Delegation were not aware of the 
extent of public opinion favoring 
charter provisions for education. 


Public Opinion Registers 


The United States Delegation was 
shown the results of a Public Opinion 
Poll indicating that 84 percent of 
the American people believe that there 
should be international co-operation 
in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and 
telegrams, urging educational provi- 
sions in the charter, reached the dele- 
gation from teacher and lay groups 
all over the country. 

The consultants from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
National Association of ~ Manufac- 


turers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Grange, the 
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Farm Bureau Federation and other 
groups unanimously backed the edu- 
cation consultants’ proposals for re- 
storing education to the charter. 

During the time that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was taking place, 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate unani- 
mously passed resolutions urging the 
establishment of an international edu- 
cational and cultural organization. 
This showed the United States Dele- 
gation, still another way, the over- 
whelming weight of favorable public 
opinion on the subject. 


U. S. Delegation Reconsiders 


Finally, the consultants obtained a 
hearing with the United States Dele- 
gation and presented their proposals 
for amending the charter. The pro- 
visions for educational co-operation 
were among these recommendations. 
The large press conference which was 
held immediately after the hearing 
resulted in the Nation’s newspapers 
widely featuring the importance of 
the educators’ proposals. 

Impressed, the United States 
Delegation reconsidered, withdrew its 
previous objections, and unanimously 
accepted the education consultants’ 
proposals. 

After due committee procedure, 
and approval by the other nations, 
clearcut provisions for international 
co-operation in education were writ- 
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ten into the final version of the 
United Nations Charter on Interna- 
tional Organization. 


What It Will Mean 


The way is open, now that the 
Senate has ratified the Charter, to 
establishing an International Office 
of Education to carry out the educa- 
tional provisions of the charter. 

Only a beginning has been made in 
the direction of international co-op- 
eration in education. If the achieve- 
ments of the teaching profession at 
San Francisco are to mean anything, 
it will be up to the members of the 
profession to follow up, year after 
year, the opportunities provided for 
education by the conference. 


The “First Day” Ends 


So, with the signing of the charter 
by the fifty United Nations, the “first 
day of international school” was of- 
ficially over. Good progress had been 
made in solving some of the prob- 
lems of international organization. 
Already a great deal had been learned 
about co-operation among nations. 
More lessons to learn loomed ahead. 


-o 





GETTING INTO THE SWING 
(Continued from page 8) 


learn while the mother pours out 
vital information which you want 
to know in order to better understand 
Johnny. 

As Johnny’s mother goes you re- 
mark, “You’ve helped me so much 
by coming and telling me these im- 
portant things about Johnny.” 

Not all mothers will come. In 
many places very few mothers are 
bold enough to come on their own. 
You realize this and are sympathetic 
with their point of view. Before many 
weeks pass you provide an oppor- 
tunity for all to come. The children 
invite them to come to see the inter- 
esting exhibits of their summer ac- 
tivities, to sing songs with them, or 
to listen in on story hour. 

You get into the swing. You 
either idle, merely drift, or really 
swing along. It’s these hundreds of 
other just such homely, simple re- 
lationships" with your children and 
their parents that determine your 
success. 

It’s tragic to idle. It’s only half 
satisfying to drift. But it’s more 
than thrilling to swing along with 
children. 
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Calendar 


5 Illinois Schoolmasters Club. Peoria, Oc- 
tober 5, 1945. 

12 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock 
Island, High School, Rock Island, Octo- 
ber 12, 1945. 

12 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 12, 1945. 

12 Eastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Mattoon 
High School, Mattoon, October 12, 1945. 

12 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La- 
Salle, October 12, 1945. 

12 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting. 
High school, Quincy, October 12, 1945 

12 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Fair- 
field, October 12, 1945. 

12 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Galesburg, 
October 12, 1945. 

15 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen 
Ellyn, October 15, 1945. 

19 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Aurora, 
October 19, 1945. 

19 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Rock- 
ford, October 19, 1945. 

19 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, 
October 19, 1945. 

29 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. South Sec- 
tion: J. Sterling Morton Township High 
School, Cicero. North Section: Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Octo- 
ber 29, 1945. 


NOVEMBER 

17 Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. November 
17, 1945. 

DECEMBER 


27 Illinois Education Association. Ninety- 
second annual meeting. Chicago, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, 1945. 


MARCH, 1946 


4 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
March 4, 1946. 


8 Peoria Division, I.E.A., 
ing. March 8, 1946. 

22 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, March 22, 1946. 

22 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 22, 1946. 


APRIL 
5 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 


tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1946. 


annual meet- 
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CORONET JOINS LEARNING WITH LIFE 


Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to— 

and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in a beautifully- 

45 colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of glass, fired her imagination. 

aca - For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
. life—as a subject for fascinating study. 


tion 


Thousands of students-are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
/ Magazine the same éxciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
bdu- i * e/ ' Picture Story. Teachers like Sally's are turning more and more to Coronet as a 


“we means of awakening student eagerness to learn . . . because Coronet entertains 
-. while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life. 
—_ t >» \ ss To Sally, Coronet’s “Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 
ora, ——F and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational education and many other 
— Sa - ' subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
a t 3 Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
tion breadth of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 
—_ relating study to the outside world. 
~e: Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mail it today to the 
Tigh Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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inois Lee? CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
‘mal, \ <= a Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginning 
— withthe ____issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
7 This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of Name Subject 
: Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 
ation School Address oo cen 
yock and college educators who are familiar with present-day teachi- 
mal , 
1946, ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet's City Zone____State____..__ 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
duca- 
\inad use of Coronet’s educational material. 
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Elements of General Business, by Wil- 
liam M. Polishook, Clyde Beighey, and 
Howard E. Wheland. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 389 pages. Price, $1.76. 

Elements in General Business provides 
the materials of a course which helps the 
general student to lay the foundation of a 
functional economic life and serves as an 
introduction to later specialized studies for 
the studént who intends to follow a busi- 
ness career. While it emphasizes the per- 
sonal-use values of business training, the 
larger social and economic aspects of busi- 
ness relationships are given due emphasis. 

Subject matter is organized on the unit 
basis for effective teaching. The tools of 
learning—reading for understanding, -legi- 
ble writing and practice in business arith- 
metic—are emphasized. A final unit is de- 
voted to vocational guidance for those who 
may wish to enter the field of business. 

One of the authors, Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
is head of the department of Commercial 
Education, at Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb. 


You and Your Money, by Mabel B. 
Trilling and Florence Williams Nicholas. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6. Cloth. Illustrated. 376 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

This book provides the materials for a 
beginning consumer education course for 
the secondary school. Organization of the 
text is based on the ordinary consumer 
commodities which students buy and use. 
The first chapter, for example, is devoted 
to ice cream, candy, and pop. 

This organization makes particularly 
functional discussion of such consumer aids 
as the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, since application is made to the par- 
ticular commodity under discussion. Other 
essential types of consumer learning are 
similarly related, so that the course goes 
beyond mere judgment of the physical 
properties of various types of consumer 
goods. . 

A final chapter is devoted to the problem 
of personal money management. 

Democracy under Pressure: Special 
Interests vs. the Public Welfare, by 
Stuart Chase. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. Cloth. 142 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is a book about how pressure 
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groups work, and how the public interest 
often goes begging. It shows how Big 
Business calls forth Big Goverment. It 
explains why the congressman is likely to 
be most responsive to the pressures of 
economic groups dominant in the locality 
he represents; witness the silver senators 
and “Cotton” Ed. It finds in the Presi- 
dency and the executive department of gov- 
ernment the agency that alone can repre- 
sent the whole people. It demonstrates the 
shortsightedness of the pressure groups and 
suggests more enlightened programs for 
the Big Three: Business, Labor, and Agri- 
culture. 

Teachers are included among pressure 
groups only by implication. Under the head- 
ing, “What They (the pressure groups) 
Really Want,” is the statement: “Teachers 
want Federal aid.” “Broader education 
facilities” is one item among several recom- 
mended to labor as worthy goals in the 
public interest. 

Democracy under Pressure is the fourth 
in a series of six reports on postwar ques- 
tions prepared for the Twentieth Century 
Fund by Stuart Chase. 

Radio and the School, by Norman Woel- 
fel and I. Keith Tyler. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 358 pages. Price, $2.12. 

Radio and the School is an exposition of 
how radio may be used effectively as an 
educational tool. It embodies the findings 
and judgments of the staff of the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts, a research and 
service project engaged for more than five 
years—1937-1943—in analyzing the educa- 
tional values of radio in schools and class- 
rooms and in studying the social and psy- 
chological effects of radio listening upon 
children and young people. This project, 
supported by grants from the General Edu- 
cation Board, was sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee of the 
Federal Communications Commission. It 
was located in the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the Ohio State University. 

Both radio in the school curriculum and 
out-of-school radio listening are presented 
for the educator’s consideration. Reasons 
for the meagre use of radio by school sys- 
tems and educational institutions are ex- 
amined and ways of reducing or eliminating 
difficulties encountered in the educational 
use of radio are offered. 


Current Publications 


1945-1946 Calendar Manual: CBS Amer- 
ican School of the Air. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Program notes 
and a brief listener’s quiz on each of 150 
programs, classified into the five classes of 
broadcasts: “The Story of America,” 
“Gateways to Music,” “March of Science,” 
“This Living World,” and “Tales from Far 
and Near.” Each of these branches in the 
manual is prefaced by an article by some 
noted author or educator. For distribution 
at local CBS stations. 


Here’s How It’s Done, by Florence B. 
Widutis. The Postwar Information Ex- 
change, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
7, N. Y. Paper. Humorous illustrations by 
Irving Geis. 74 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This Popular Education Guide is based 
on a survey of national and local agencies 
made by the staff of the Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange with the assistance of a 
contribution from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The experience of 
these organizations points the way for the 
man or woman who wants to become effec- 
tive in his community or who wants to do 
a better job of community leadership. A 
Directory of 280 national organizations 
which provide popular program and study 
materials is also included. : 


The Junior College in Illinois, by Cole- 
man R. Griffith. A Joint Publication of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Illinois and the University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1945. 
Paper. Illustrated with numerous charts 
and graphs. 252 pages. Price, $1.00. Orders 
should be directed to the Press. 

This is the report of the findings of a 
survey of the junior college movement in 
Illinois authorized by the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois in Novem- 
ber, 1943. The board approved the report 
as a whole, and it specifically adopted cer- 
tain general policies covering the future 
development of the junior college, which 
are to be found on pages 244 to 247. 


Tell the People—Mass Education in 
China, by Pearl S. Buck. The American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Inc., 1 East 54th Street, New York 
22, N.Y. I. P.R. Pamphlets No. 16. Paper. 
72 pages. Price the single copy, 25 cents. 

Pearl Buck reports an interview with 
James Yen, founder of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement in China. Actually his is a 
program of reconstruction through educa- 
tion, the four points of which are Education, 
Livelihood, Health, Self-government. 

Dr. Yen believes that in this program 
China is being used as a social laboratory; 
it is his conviction that “no movement that 
is of any significance in one nation can be 
carried out successfully and effectively 
without having it linked to a similar move- 
ment in every other country, so that all 
peoples are marching along together.” 

The size of the task, in world dimensions, 
is indicated by a statement of Mrs. Buck 
in the Foreword: “Three-fourths of the 
peoples of the world today are oppressed 
by bad government, are ignorant, are ill 
fed, and at the mercy of disease.” 
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‘Two Citadels of Americamsm 


M™ THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military 
training of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. 
It was called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against 
ignorance, and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time 


of peril. 


In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Ne . There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. 


The Citadel, which came to be called the ‘‘Pride of the South,”’ long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashley 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 


Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State’s education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. 
Only West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed services. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves in 
every combat area. They were with Doolittle over Tokyo; they fought in 
Africa, Italy, France a Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per 
cent of them have served as officers. 

‘We're mighty proud of them,” says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South 
Carolina’s State Superintendent of Education. ‘‘We’re equally proud of the 

eat numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools 
* so helped to make them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute 
to our American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in 
millions of others a.working devotion to our democracy. 

“One of our valued aids in the devolpment of such a spirit isa little mag- 
azine called the Reader’s Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a compre- 
hensive aoe eel guide to enh sh thought and action in all fields of 
progress. 

“From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refresh- 
ing and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. It so reflects the human 


values of our free ways as to = youth a lively sense of the benefits and re- 
p. 


sponsibilities of good citizens 
The Reader's Digest 
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WRITTEN BY 
EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS 





a 


FRESHLY PRINTED 
in 


DUPLICATING INK 


Guaranteed to produce 


up to 100 
bright copies! 











Wl Life Near ty 


This is a thrilling nature book for third and 
fourth grade pupils! The story is of Dicky, who 
dreams he goes fishing and meets Broms Bat, 
Billy Beaver, Gerry Gopher, Ollie Owl, Susie 
Squirrel, and many others. The excellent large 
pictures and stories will teach valuable lessons 


from the wild life of the forest. 








As » 3 Very Young a SY: Pia Vi 


This book illustrates the very young child’s little 
world of interests—Mother, Father, the children 
and their clothes, baby and his toys, their house, 
the outdoor things, the youngster’s pets. The pic- 
tures are large and may be cut, colored, and 
arranged in a home scene. An entirely different 
book for the pre-primer child. 











HAVE YOU TRIED THE GEL-STEN READING SEATWORK SERIES ? 


No. 550—Reading Seatwork 1 
No. 551—Reading Seatwork 2 


Kindergarten Fun—Animated—Pre-Primer 
Reading Readiness Pre-Primer 

I Can Do It—For Beginners 

Pre-Primer For The Beginner 

My First Reading Unit—Grade 1 

My Second Reading Unit—Grade 2 
Second Grade Language 

Third Grade Language 


ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


Fun With Numbers—Book 1 
Fun With Numbers—Book 2 
Fun With Numbers—Book 3 
Fun With Numbers—-Book 4 


No. 554—Our Community 
PRE-PRIMERS, READING, AND LANGUAGE 


No. 552—Reading Seatwork 3 
No. 553—Reading Seatwork 4 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


My Book About Travel—Grades 2 & 3 
Adventures in Boatland—Grades 3 & 4 
Journeys in Distant Lands—Grades 4-6 
Land of Mexico—Grades 3-6 

Romantic Mission Lands—Grades: 3-5 
Adventures in California—Grades 4-7 

Social Studies of the United States—Grade 5 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


My Bird Color Book—Grades 38 

Our American Birds—Grades 48 
Sixteen American Trees—Grades 4 & 5 
My Wild Flower Book—Grades 5-8 


Second 
Third } 


Executi: 
Treasur 


PAUL 
RUSSE 
J. H. V 


Tre Be 
Preside 


OrFice 
Heapot 
Memori 


Editor 


Consult 
IRVING 


Contrib 
LESTE 
CLAUI 


FOR THE TEACHER AND PUPILS 
Seasons of the Year—Grades 1-6 : Hectomaps—All Grades 
Outline Maps—3 different sets—For all Grades Bordering the School Year—All Grades Master Music Forms—10 or 12 staff 


WRITE FOR 
DUPLICATOR SET 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED COMPLETE 
$7.43 PRICE LISTS 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 


— Manufacturers of gelatin duplicators and master copy workbooks — 
BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 








COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
“GEL-STEN FILMS 


ARE BETTER” 
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